











meang PROFIT-PLUC! 


‘Lo your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 


More Sales at Premium Prices | 
E : , torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
with International . fresh, wheaty flavor. ‘To you this means pre- 


Stone Ground mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 


on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 

WHOLE WHEAT merchandised, with display material now 

available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 

can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 

lake advantage of this merchandising op- 

portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sampl @ A 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consume: niernationa BAKERY PROVED 


inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and su 





xestions on how you can effectively merchandis Mitisnes COMPANY 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Bokery Proved’ — Trademark 
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SAN MARCO 
VENICE, 815 AD 
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To create consistently fine baked goods 
there must be skill in the choice of ingre- 
dients as well as in the method of prepa- 
ration, Flour Mills of America processes 
the finest grades of wheat under stringent 
laboratory control to provide bakers with 


a uniform, high quality product. 
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K‘lour Mills of America. Ine. 
KANSAS CITY «+ ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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THE KAFFEE KLATCH has long been a national 
neighborly institution. And what a market 
it is for bread .. . translated into cinnamon 
toast, caraway toast strips and many other 
tidbits that appeal to feminine appetites. 








Lids 





And when that wrapper or label! informs 
diet-conscious women that every vitamin 
packed slice of enriched bread provides fewer 
calories than a normal serving of skim milk 
what a powerful sales argument! Just two 
good reasons why America’s bakers sel! more 
than 41,000,000 loaves of bread every day! 

More and more bakers are using uniform, 
dependable Commander-Larabee flours for 
their baked foods because they have com 
plete confidence in our milling organization 
which, through specializing in producing 
bakery flours, has earned the reputation of 
being first in bakery flours. 

If you are not already making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a part of 
your business our way? We'll gladly pay the 
freight on your wire or phone call .. . and 
give you the most pleasing product and 
service you've ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY 
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U.S. Wheat Exports 
Cut by Reduced 
Needs Abroad 


WASHINGTON 
por ts are 


U.S. wheal ex- 
being curtailed by reduced 
import requirements, the Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour 
for September are estimated at 28 
million bushels as compared with 34 


million bushels a year earlier and in 
August July-Sepiember volume is 
estimated at 97 million bushels, com- 


pared with 118 million in 1956 

Substantially more wheat went to 
India, Poland, Brazil and Japan; 
to France, West Germany, the 
erlands, Belgium and Pakistan 
principal factor in the decline 
said, is this improved 
situation in importing countries, par- 
ticularly in Europe and Asia. France 
is back in the export market after 
having been a net importer last sea- 
Australia’s drouth, however, may 
reduce that nation’s shipments to 
Asian markets, FAS said 

U.S. agricultural exports during 
the first quarter of the 1957-58 fiscal 
year estimated by USDA at 
$935 million. This is 5% under the 
$980 million total for the comparable 
period of 1956-57. Agricultural ex- 
ports for the full 1956-57 year set an 
all-time high of $4.7 billion 

The 1956-57 record agricultural ex- 
port total was partially the result of 
ountries financing their pur- 
chases through reducing their foreign 
dollar reserves. Some foreign custom- 
ers, such as Japan and the Nether- 
lands, experienced losse 
or, like the U 
of-paym«¢ nts 


less 
Neth- 

The 
FAS 


year’s crop 


son 


were 


some c 


in reserves, 
K., had a tight balance- 
position. Consequently, 
such countries are likely to take steps 
in 1957-58 to recoup earlier 
and to increase reserves by reducing 
purchases, USDA said 

Certain other countrie 
Canada and West Germany, strength- 
ened their reserve position, and may 
maintain or even increase purchase 
of U.S. farm products 

Inflation 
nigner 


losses, 


such as 


abroad, in the form of 
iffectirg U.S 
Higher interest 
discouraged the carrying 
USDA pointed 


interest rates, is 
igricultural exports 
rates have 
of large 


out 


inventories, 


ene & THE STAFF re 


President Will 
Address Feb. 24 


Food Conference 


W ASHINGTON-—-Leaders of Amer- 


ican agriculture, industry and educa- 
tion gathered at the National Food 
Conference Feb. 24, 1958, will hear 


in address by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. The conference will con- 
sider “the vital role of food in the 
life of the family and the nation,” 


the President's press department an- 
nounced 


Included in the 


| 0d is 


many farm and 
sociations planning the con- 
the Millers National Fed- 

Wheat Flour Institute 
and the American Bakers Assn 


ference are 
eration, the 


The National Food Conference is 
being organized as a public service 
by private enterprise groups repre- 
senting every phase of the food in- 


distribu- 
A cross section 


dustry—farmer, 
tor and 


processor 
merchandiser 


of America’s opinion leaders—~-physi- 

cians, nutritionists, educators, indus- 

trialists and representatives of lead- 
(Turt PRESIDENT, page 24) 
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KC SUSPENDS TRADING Secrecy Shrouds PL 480 Deal 
With Israel Covering Wheat, 
Oils, Fats and Cotton 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


IN MILLFEED FUTURES 


KANSAS CITY—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade has adopted the recommenda- 
tion of its millfeed committee and has 
suspended trading in millfeed futures 
until further notice. (The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Oct. 29, 1957, page 3.) The 
practice of listing cash millfeed prices 
on the board will be continued. These 
prices are posted at 1 p. m. each 
trading day. 





Ward Net Rises 


NEW YORK The Ward Eaking 
Co. has increased its earnings for the 
first 42 weeks of the year despite low- 
ered profit in the last quarter, F. E. 
Wentworth, secretary, reported to the 
Ward stockholders. 

The unaudited profit for the 42 
weeks ended Oct. 19 was $1,638,140, 
equivalent to 97¢ a share on the com- 
mon, compared with $831,396, or 70¢ 
a share, for the same period in 1956. 

The net profit for the 15 weeks 
ended Oct. 19 was $331,697 after all 
charges. 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has issued 
a procurement authorization to Is- 
rael covering the supply of surplus 
wheat under the terms of Public 
Law 480. USDA was requested to 
make this information public only 
under the most guarded circum- 
stances and it is understood that 
the request for secrecy came from 
the state department. 

The announcement was not distrib 
uted to the press in the form of a 
regular news release, the standard 
procedure in such cases, but was put 
out in the form of a general an 
nouncement posted on a_ bulletin 
board. The statement said that nego 
tiations had been concluded with the 
Israeli government for the proposed 
sale of surpluses valued at $35 mil 
lion 

Of this total 


amount, USDA said, 





Projected Relaxation of Barter Rules 
Unlikely to Aid Trade Expansion 


WASHINGTON — Rumors that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
will shortly relax its present tight 
restrictions on the barter phase of 
exports do not have a firm cnough 
foundation to justify trade hopes 
for a major increase in this type of 
transaction. 


The possibility of changes being 
made has been the topic of trade gos- 
sip for some time, the feeling being 
that relaxation would aid the move- 
ment of agricultural surpluses, 

Any changes that may be made, of- 
ficials say, will result in little more 


than a widening of the field of bi- 
lateral barter. This does not mean 
that it is proposed to reinstate the 


old rules. And it does not mean that 
any one nation originating a barter 
proposal will be able to originate un- 
restricted trade in a surplus com- 
modity through a U.S. assignee 

At the recent meeting between U.S. 


and Canadian officials, an agrcement 
was made to insure that U.S 
cultural commodities will not be float 
ing in world markets at cut-rate 
prices to compete with Canadian of 
fers. It was the barter systein that 
caused the most criticism trom Ca- 
nadian officials and traders, It is 
certain that the relaxations will not 
be to the degree that traders hope 


agri 


Interest expressed in the Commu 
nist countries, and reported by com 
mercial attaches at the embassies in 
the countries concerned, in barter 
deals is unlikely of fulfillment at thi 
time, despite the broader application 
of Public Law 480 specified under the 
amendment introduced in the last 
session of Congress. 

Chief among the countries express 
ing interest in barter transactions is 
Hungary, and some U.S. sources 
said to be attempting to 
business with that country 


are 


promote 
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in a not generally available announce- 


ment ivailable only on request 

that Isra¢ could procure, effective 
Nov. 8, 1957, the date of the procure- 
ment authorization, approximately 


29,000 metric 
flour with a 


tons of wheat or wheat 
ilue of up to $1,770,000 


The Israe!] could purchase U.S 
wheat grade No, 2 or better, but ex- 
cluding durum, western white and 
soft wheat. The contracting period 
was dated to start Nov. 8, the same 
date as the sub rosa “press” release 


and the delivery 
that date, too 


period started on 
The delivery period 
will conclude Jan, 31, 1958. It is un- 
derstood that two export firms par- 
ticipated in a contract for two car- 
goes, evidently leaving open another 
cargo for sale 

Sources in Washington provide an 
alibi for USDA in the adoption of this 
procedure by saying that the state 
department's intervention was 
prompted by problems involving in- 
ternational polities. 


Secret Out 

However, it can be cited that this 
was one of the worst kept secrets of 
the year, Prior to the issue of the pro- 
curement information, trade sources 
reported that Israeli bottoms had 
been berthed at Gulf coast ports for 
several days, evidently awaiting the 
procurement authority, When ocean 
shipping is engaged by anyone it be- 
comes the gossip of all the port range 
shipping experts who reach tine con- 
clusion that once a ship is booked 
with heavy demurrage charges pend- 
ing, there must be some good reason 
for the contract 

Other commodities which will be 
available to Israel under the agree- 
ment, subject to procurement authori- 
zations yet to be issued, are: Corn 
or grain sorghums valued at $5.7 mil- 
lion; vegetable oils, 5,000 metric tons 
($1.7 million); tallow, 2,000 tons 
($400,000); cotton, 5,000 bales ($800,- 
000); dry whole milk, 250 tons ($200,- 


000), and 1,000 tons of nonfat dry 
milk solids valued at $2.2 million 


HEAD 18 THE GTAP OF LIFE 


Subsidy Hike Asked 
By Japanese Buyers 
On Pacific Coast 


WASHINGTON 
of USS 
are pre 


Japanese huyers 
vheat from West coast ports 
sing the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to boost the current sub 
Pacific coast wheat by at 
least 7¢ bu. They claim that this ad- 
vance is necessary to keep U.S 
wheat in line with Canadian offers 

There is no deep sympathy within 
USDA to accede to the request, It 
has been pointed out that such ac- 
would merely bring about the 
ubsidy situation in the Pacific 
Northwest as last year when daily 
ubsidy advances merely caused the 
open market to zoom upward and 
thus require further upward sedjust- 
ment of the subsidy 

U.S. millers, who may be nursing 
hopes that they can recapture some 
of the business they have lost in the 
Far East to Australia, as a result of 
the failure of the Australian wheat 
crop, may find that if USDA gives 
way to Japanese pressures, their 


idy on 


tion 


Barrie 


chances of business will be reduced. 
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Corruption and Nepotism in Pakistan 


AMES LANGLEY, U.S. ambassador to Pakis- 
J tan, has recommended that payments of aid 
funds to Pakistan by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration be suspended. The aid comes 
from a $10 million fund allocated to Pakistan for 


distribution to private firms for capital develop 


ment 
Thi iction, taken on the advice of emba 
official tems from internal allegations that the 


former Suhrawardy government based distributior 


on political considerations. The recently-formed 


Chundrigar government ordered an inquiry a 


s00n as it took office and until this inquiry !s com 
pleted there is little likelihood of any further pay 
ments being made 

U.S. officials, it appear 


fan government 


reed that the Paki 
mmend the firms t 
receive capital assistance. The pith of the allega 
tions is that the Suhrawardy 


hould re 


rovernment used the 
funds to further party interests and that ther 
was widespread corruption and nepotism 

Many typ , machinery and 
equipment have been financed by these funds al 


of industrial plant 


ready; purchases have been made from U S. firm 
and from foreign firm The allegations wil! be of 
interest to U.S 
because of the financing of new flour 
mills and equipment in Pakistan by ICA. Last 
January, ICA called for bids, on behalf of a Paki 

tani mill, for a eat 


prime and perhaps disconcerting 
flour miller 


tabilizer for conditioning wt 


This was only a beginnin in March bias were 
called for two complete mills and the complete re 
furbishing of a third plant. Then in May there 
was announced the financing of another complete 


mill together with the provision of some rice mill 


The financing of flour mills in foreign countrie 
with American taxpayers’ money had already been 
the subject of protest by the Millers National Fed 
eration and by individual millers. These protest 
were made when ICA financed the building of mill 
in Korea for it was realized that the expurt po 
tential could be curtailed by the increased produc 
tion from domestic plants in the country, On the 
other hand, there wa me dispensation to admit 
that since Korea had suffered so much damage 
during the war, the provision of new industrial 
facilities might be justified 


When the Pakistan ventures became known the 


ne excuse could not be offered. The Pakistani 
ers, at one time, were engaged in export busi- 

! ind there is no doubt that someday those 
lers will endeavor to get back into the export- 
trade. Right now the Pakistan industry is 
ile to fulfill the complete demand for flour on 
domestic market, but that cannot be looked 
ipon as sufficient reason to build plants that one 
could become competitors for the American 
There was a vague, unofficial hint that the pro- 
yn of aid to Pak 
pment—and thi 


tan for use in industrial de- 
includes flour mills—was a 
itter of urgent necessity for reasons of “de- 


fense Perhaps it should now be admitted that 
defense” really meant buttering up Pakistani 
politicians, or those politicians in office at that 
time 

How did all this become known? Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, has been touring 


irkets in the Far East. On Nov. 3 he held a 
pre conference in Karachi and an American news 
correspondent, who appears to have been unusual 

vell-informed, asked Mr. Benson if the U.S 
had any machinery to keep proper control over the 
distribution of aid, and if he was aware of allega- 
tions that funds in Pakistan were being misused 
It is certain that the embassy officials knew, even 
if Mr. Benson did not, for it was at this point in 
the conference that Mr. Langley made his state- 
ment about the suspension of payments 

This is not the first time that American offi 

ils have been “taken for a ride” in the dispensa- 
tion of aid funds. There have been many such 

uggestions in the past. Aid has been wasted. ICA 
has a mammoth job to do and, no doubt, officials 
if the agency in Washington are making a rigorous 
inquiry into the allegations without waiting for the 
result of the Pakistani government's investigations. 

But Mr. Benson and senior officials of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture should themselves take 
1 look into the situation. One of the most impor- 
tant segments of their surplus disposal team—the 
export flour trade—may suffer one day from the 
build-up of potential competition as a result of 
vhat appears to be political chicanery in the dis- 
tribution of aid funds furnished by American tax- 
payers. Greater supervision might have stopped 
the gift of flour mills 


Mellow Canadians 


HE Canadians appear to be in mellow mood, 
<p could it be a mellown that precludes a 
storm? Gordon Churchill, minister of trade and 
commerce, is reported as say'ng that he could see 
no harm in the sale by the U.S. of wheat to Japan 
for local currency. This is entirely contrary to the 
previous Canadian attitude which has blasted the 
U.S., sometimes unfairly, for the surplus disposal 
policy under Public Law 480 

Then, R. G. C. Smith, a Canadian government 
trade official in Washington, speaking at the San 
Francisco World Trade luncheon Oct. 31 said that 
major economic friction between Canada and the 
US. appears to have been settled by the agrecment 
announced Oct. 8 under which the U.S. pledged to 
avoid interfering with normal commercial channels 
of Canadian wheat in disposing 

On the other hand—and this 
lowness may be deceptive Mr. Churchill has hint 


of its surplu 
is where the mel 
rovernment is 


ed broadly in parliament that the 


contemplating new moves in disposing of Canada 

wheat surplus, What will these moves be? He gave 
no hint, but explained that nothing would be don 
until the next session of parliament, scheduled t 
open early in the new year. No matter what is 
done, these moves will be calculated to increase 


the competition for U.S. wheat and flour in all 
markets, whether they be worked under PL 480 
or under regular dollar trade deals. Price cutting 

been considered and discarded. The question 


rit 
lt) 


iy—and this could involve flour, too—has 
been mentioned 

The better supply of high protein wheat gives 
Canada an edge in many markets; a subsidy sys- 
tem would serve to intensify the competition 

Some farmer-interests, backed by political sup- 
porters, are pressing, as they have been pressing 
or a long time now, for the acceptance of foreign 
currencies in exchange for wheat and flour. There 
is no anxiety to build up a raft of foreicn bank 
ccounts, in the way the U.S. has done, and sug- 


tions so far 


are limited to sterling or Swiss 
frances. Blocked sterling, which some countries 
possess, would not be acceptable; it is essential 
that the sterling be convertible, the Canadians 
ivy. The British, as bankers to the sterling area, 
might have some strong objection to this pro- 
cedure 

This much is clear: The Canadians, despite 
their apparent mellowness, are going to be highly 
competitive in the new year 
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International Milling Co. Earns 


Net Profit of $4.8 Million 


Officers Report Increase in Shipments of Flour 


Mill Products Over Last Year 


MINNEAPOLIS A net 
$4,861,804 was 


profit of 
Interna- 


Improvements were made in a num- 


earned by of mills as company’s modcrn- 


ber 


tional Milling Co. in the fiscal year ization program was continued, Mi: 
ended Aug. 31, the company has re- Ritz and Mr. Bean said. At Cleve- 
venled in its : P snort. This ¢ ™ : . 

ealed in its annual report. This com-  jang a major improvement project 


pares with a net profit of $4,277,825 


was completed just before the c!ose 


in 1956 

In a joint letter pretacing the re- of the year. 
port, Charles Ritz, chairman of the In June the company made a long- 
board, and Atherton Bean, president, term unsecured loan of $5 million. 
said that shipments of flour mill prod- “The money is being used to expand 
ucts were up over 1956. They said and improve our facilities and to 
that this increase was due in part to serve our customers better,” Mr. Ritz 


and Mr. Bean said 
During the fiscal year, Internation- 


the acquisition of Sargent & Co. to- 
waid the end of the previous fiscal 
year and that formula feed shipments al increased its current assets from 
showed a marked increase $59,617,984 to $61,501,490 and its 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 
Assets 





CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash $ 4,540,883 
Drafts and accounts receivable, less allowance for doubtful 
rece vables $519,891 26,616,708 
Advances on grain purchase ete 1,785,745 
Inve es of grain, flour ereals, feed, mixes, packages, supplies 
e uding adjustment of hedging operations to market 27,623,120 
Pret i expenses 935,034 
Total current assets $61,501,490 
OTHER ASSETS , 
investment and advances to, Canadian subsidiary not consolidated 
equity value per books $4,) 76,563) $ 2,830,348 
Miscellaneous, at cost less allowance for loss $48,973 1,367,410 4,197,758 
Property and plant—stated substantially at sound value per appraisal in 
922, ¢ s subsequent additior at cost, less subsequent depreciation 
Land 1,400,687 
Buildings and equipment $42,245,763 
Le allowance for depreciatior 20,239,709 22,006,054 
mprovements in progress lestimated cost 
to complete $5,545,000 2,032,515 25,439,256 
$91,138,504 
. + . . 
Liabilities 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Notes payable $10,715,027 
\ g-term notes payable urrent portion 650,000 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses (other than contributions 
and taxes 7,274,182 
Contributions payable to Profit Sharing Retirement Plans 479 463 
Taxes accrued (including ome taxes), estimated 3,979,087 
Dividends crued on first preferred stock 41,590 
Tota! current liabilities $23,139,319 
l j-term es payable in years 1958 to 1982, inclusive (less $650,000 
uded in current liabilities 23,240,000 
RESERVES 
For deferred Canadian income taxes $ 435,908 
For yntingencies 247,000 
For self urance 87,000 769,908 
Minority stockholders’ interest 825,626 
CAPITAL STOCK AND RETAINED EARNINGS 
Capital stock 
Robin Hood Fiour M Lid 
Second preferred stock | 4608 
te tio " M ng ¢ 
First preferred stock 7,927,200 
Se nd preferred 
Common stock 2,240,000 
Retained earnings 
A smulated earnings, per attached statement. .$37,259,642 
Le Pp ed to purct »f Internationa! Millin 
i smmon stock he treasury at cost 4,264,999 32.994, 643 43,163,451 


$91,138,504 


Statement of Consolidated 


Accumulated Earnings 
Year Ended Aug. 31, 1957 


Balance at beg g of year $34,400,152 
Add 
Net prof for e year 4,661 604 
D unt first eferred ury stock acquired 10,16! 
Exce f ¢ eeds over ying value of common stock sold from 
he easury 175.25! 
$39,447 368 
De 
ternational Milling C 
4 Series A first preferred stock $ 172,736 
4 Series C first preferred stock 43.149 
4'/2% Series D first preferred stock 108 800 
Common stock $2 per share 1,277,472 
1,602,157 
Par value of 5.852 shares of 4 Series D first preferred stock i 
sued exchange for |2 080 shares of convertible common stock 
plus $389 cash adjustment 585 589 2,187,746 
Balance at end of year 
Retained earnings 32.994 643 
Applied to purchase of International Milling Co. common stock he'd 
treasury at cost $ 4,264,999 $37,259,642 
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working capital from $34,142,215 to 
$38 362,171. 

International now has 4,051 em- 
pioyees, of which 2,318 are members 
of its profit sharing retirement plan 
This plan, at the end of its fifth year 
has $2,690,000 in trust to provide fu 
ture benefits for participants, the re 
port said 

This was the 65th year of success 
ful operation by International, which 
manufactures Robin Hood Flour and 
operates 22 flour mills, four termi 
nal e'evators, ard two shipping docks 
in the US. and Canada. It 
erates eight Supersweet feed plants 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska 
and Kansas 


also op 


BREAD 16 THE BTV FF OF LIFE 


Flour Mill Purchased 


For Feed Manufacture 


LINDSBORG, KANSAS — A flour 
mill that has not been in operation 
for the past three years will be de- 
veloped into a modern feed mill un- 
der plans announced recently by S 
Dean Evans, Sr., partner in the 
Evans Grain Co., Salina, Kansas 

Mr. Evans is president of a new 
company, the Lindsborg Grain Co., 
which has purchased the Lindsborg 
mill and elevator properties of the 
Rodney Milling Co., the sale effective 
Jan. 1. In addition to a feed mill, 
the properties will be used for grain 
storage and merchandising, acccrding 
to present plans. Under terms of the 
sale, it cannot be operated as a flour 
mill for 10 years. 

Although Rodney Milling Co. has 
owned the Lindsborg property for 15 
years, for the past three years only 
the grain storage facilities had been 
used. Part of the mill machinery had 
been removed from the mill, which 
had a daily flour milling capacity of 
3,400 sacks. Elevator storage capac 
ity is 425,000 bu. 

The newly formed corporation was 
capitalized at $100,000. 


BREAD (18 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Ralph W. Gilbert, 
Grain Inspection 


Supervisor, Dies 


CHICAGO—-Ralph W. Gilbert, 65 
grain inspection supervisor of the US 
Department of Agriculture in Chi 
cago, died Nov. 8 following influenza 
and pneumonia. Mr. Gilbert was born 
at Grayville, Ill, and had been in the 
federal grain inspection service more 
than 39 years, most of the time in 
Chicago 








George Wilkens 


George Wilkens Gets 


Exchange Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS George Wilkens 
has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change. The announcement was made 
by the board of directors at the first 
meeting of the new board. 

Mr. Wilkens has served as secre- 
tary of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change 1949, and has worked 
on grain marketing and economic 
problems in the area served by the 
exchange, Recently Mr. Wilkens has 
been coordinating activities regard- 
ing national agriculture policies af- 


since 


fecting the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change and the grain trade through 
the exchange affairs committee, It 


is anticipated more time will be de- 
voted to problems in this area 
Mr. Wilkens is a graduate of the 


University of Minnesota, and has 
taught vocational agriculture at 
Jackson, Minn. He also served for 
two years as agricultural economist 
ind statistician with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
ereso 18 THE BTAPF OF Life® 
FACILITIES EXPANDED 
WRIGHT, KANSAS The Wright 


Cooperat Exchange has completed 
construction of a 555,000 bu. addition 
to its facilities here, The new annex 
consist ! 27 hexagon shaped tubes, 
ivin the firm a total storage ca 


pacity at Wright of 1.8 million bush 





Enzyme Chemistry Discussion in Japan 
Brings East-West Cooperation 


TOKYO—At an international sym 
posium on enzyme chemistry held at 
Kyoto Oct. 15-22, Russian 
advanced a theory that there exists 
intermediate 
amino-acids and proteins called pep 
tide. Other delegates, representing 22 
countries, sharply challenged the 


delegates 


a substance between 


theory and there was a lively di 
cussion 
Seven Russian scientists, with on 


from Czechoslovakia, took part and 
they displayed a readiness to debates 
any divergence of views, of which 
the peptide matter was but one 

Two American representatives cor 
tributed papers on the workings of 
a new vitamin, lipoic acid, important 
for a knowledge of photo-synth« 
the mechanism whereby plants ab 


sorb sunlight to form chemical « 


; 


pounds. This vitamin has been known 
for some time, but its working has 
been subject to doubts. The contribu 
tion from the U\S., it is thought, may 
make possible a more effective utiliza- 
tion of this mechanism in the growth 


of nutritive algae, to which the Japa- 
devoting much attention 

with the practical 
enzymes to industry 
heard the results of 


nese ar 

In connection 
ippheation of 
the delegates 


1 ful research by a group of 
Japanese scientists into the extrac- 
tion of sodium glutamate from sweet 


potatoes instead of from wheat glu- 


ten. The new method is stated to be 
le tly than the old. The Japanese 
ha ileo discovered a means of ob- 
? 


iining ephedrine from a synthesized 


chemical compound instead of from 
the ephedra plant, which is increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain from China 
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WASHINGTON — A breakdown 
has been released of the quantities 
of four and cornmeal that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture desires 
mills to process from Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat and corn 
in its latest request for flour and 
cornmeal for domestie relief, 


Altogether, USDA is requesting 
offers to supply it with 23,866,350 Ib. 
flour and 10,277,750 Ib. cornmeal, The 
request for flour includes 18,353,800 
lb. all-purpose flour, 4,743,350 Ib. 


bread flour and 769,200 Ib. whole 
wheat flour. The cornmeal may be 
either regular or degermed, 

Offers must be received by USDA 


not later than 4:30 p.m. (EST) Nov. 
ssful bidders will be notified 
of acceptance by telegram which will 
be filed not later than midnight 
(EST) Nov. 25. 

Details of the breakdown of the 
of flour and cornmeal! that 
are requested are appended, 


15. Suces 


quantities 


ALL-PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 


Packed 1968 
in bag Delivery Quantity, 
ib Destination date ib. 
Alabama— 
10 Birmingham _ dan, 10 275,000 
10 Birmingham .. Jan, 20 960,000 
100 Birmingham . Jan. 10 40,000 
100 Birmingham . Jan, 20 40,000 
Arizono— 
50 Phoenix .., dan, 10 180,000 
Colorado— 
10 Denver .. dan, 10 40,000 
10 Denver Jan. 20 40,000 
50 Denver Jan, 10 40,000 
60 Denver Jan, 20 40,000 
100 Denver . dan, 10 40,000 
100 = Dist. of Columbia... Jan. 10 40,000 
Florida— 
10 Orlando Jan. 10 268,000 
100 Orlando Jan. 10 90,000 
Georgia— 
50 Savannah Jan. 10 1,261,000 
100 Savannah Jan. 10 160,000 
Idaho— 
50 Pocatello . Jan, 10 40,000 
100 Pocatello Jan. 20 40,000 
HMlinois— 
10 Rock Island Jan, 10 130,000 
10 Rock Island Jan. 20 40,000 
50 Rock Island Jan, 10 280,000 
Indiana— 
10 Indianapolis Jan, 10 200,000 
lowa— 
10 Des Moines Jan, 20 60,000 
50 Des Moines Jan, 20 180,000 
Kentucky— 
10 Lexington Jan. 20 654,760 
Leulsiana— 
10 New Orleans Jan. 10 1,000,000 
60 New Orleans Jan. 10 320,000 
Mar yland— 
50 Baltimore Jan, 10 112,250 
Massachusetts— 
10 Boston Jan, 10 160,000 
50 Boston Jan, 10 40,000 
60 Boston Jan. 20 40,000 
100 Boston Jan, 10 60,000 
100 Boston Jan. 20 40,000 
Minnesoto— 
10 Minneapolis Jan, 10 20,000 
Mississippi— 
10 Jackson Jan, 10 2,540,500 
100 Jackson Jan. 10 60 000 
Missouri— 
10 St. Louis Jan, 10 260,000 
Montana— 
50 Great Falls .. dan, 10 60,000 
New Mexico— 
10 Albuquerque Jan. 10 120,000 
100 Albuquerque Jan. 20 20,000 
New York— 
60 New York City Jan. 10 40,000 
100 New York City Jan, 10 114,200 
North Carolina— 
50 Raleigh Serr F . 707,100 
Ohio— 
10 Columbus ei Jan. 10 471,000 
Oklahomo— 
i0 Muskogee ono. seen 440,000 
10 Muskogee o00 eGR ae 440,000 
Oregon— 
10 0 err Jan. 10 40,000 
Pennsylvanio— 
10 Philadelphia .. dan, 10 676,000 
50 Philadelphia ......Jan. 10 200,000 
100 Philadelphia . dan, 10 120,000 
10 Pittsburgh .......Jan, 10 1,000,000 
50 Pittsburgh ....... Jan. 10 420,000 
South Carolina— 
100 Charleston .....++ Jan. 10 80,000 
Tennessee— 
10 Knonville ....ceee Jan. 10 355,000 
60 Knoxville . . Jan, 10 §74,000 
Texas— 
10 ee. Mee Jan. 10 620,000 
50 Houston cee edan, 10 120,000 
Virginio— 
10 Richmond .....06: Jan. 10 260,000 
50 Richmond .....+.- Jan. 10 40,000 
Washington— 
50 SOON ccvatsacwe Jan, 10 225,000 
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Details of Latest Request 
For Flour and Cornmeal 


Are Released by USDA 


West Virginia— 


10 Charieston . Jan. 20 760,000 

50 Charleston , Jan. 20 260,000 
Wisconsin— 

10 Milwaukee . Jan. 10 40,000 

50 Alaska’ Jan. 10 40,000 

*Domestic marking — shipment of fiour to 


Alaska to be packed in multi-wall peper balers 


BREAD FLOUR 


Packed 1956 
in bags, Delivery Quantity 
Ib. Destination date ib 
Colorado— 
100 Denver . Jan. 10 40,000 
10 Dist. of Columbia Jan. 20 60,000 
Mlinois— 
100 Rock Isiand Jan. 20 380,000 
Louisiano— 
50 New Orleans Jan. 10 60,000 
Marylan 
50 Baltimore Jan. 10 21,750 
Massachusetts— 
60 Boston ; Jan. 20 40,000 
100 Boston .. Jan. 10 80,000 
100 Boston Jan. 20 40,000 
Michigan— 
10 Detroit wil Jan. 10 880,000 
100 Detroit Jan. 10 230,000 
Minnesota— 
10 Minneapolis Jan. 10 160,000 
100 Minneapolis Jan, 10 400,000 
Missouri— 
10 St. Louis . Jan. 10 40,000 
100 St. Louis . Jan. 10 351,000 
Montano— 
50 Great Falls Jan. 20 40,000 
New York— 
100 New York City Jan. 10 1,210,600 
100 New York City Jan. 20 160,000 
North Dakoto— 
50 Fargo . Jan. 20 40,000 
100 Fargo . -. Jan, 20 40,000 
Pennsylvaniao— 
100 Philadelphia Jan. 10 50,000 
Wisconsin— 
60 Milwaukee Jan. 10 400,000 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
Packed 1958 
in bags, Delivery Quantity 
Ib Destination date Ib 
Colorado— 
10 Denver oe Jan, 10 40,000 
10 Denver ; Jan. 20 40,000 
Michigan— 
10 Detroit ; Jan. 10 420,000 
New York— 
100 New York City Jan. 10 129,200 
100 New York City Jan, 20 40,000 
Washington— 
10 Seattle + Jan. 10 100,000 


(Turn to CORNMEAL, page 34) 
BREAD i6 THE GTAP OF Lire 
PROPERTY PURCHASED 

NESS CITY, KANSAS —- The Ness 
City Farmers Cooperative has pur 
chased the John Hann Implement Co 
and the firm's building and tots in 
Ness City. The purchase, the coopera 
tive said, will give it additional land 
for expansion of its elevator and grain 
storage facilities. 





R. D. Zumwalt 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMAN — 
R. D. Zumwalt, executive vice presi- 
dent of Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, has 
been elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, He succeeds F. M. Mulroy 
who recently retired as president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. Mr. Zum- 
walt has been associated with Burrus 
since 1931. He has been executive 
vice president of the company and a 
member of the board of directors 
since September, 1956. 





Retired G.L.F. Official 


Dies in California 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Edwin W. Stuhr, 
78, a former vice president of the 
Cooperative G.L.F. Mills in Buffalo, 
died Nov. 1 at Riverside, Cal. A 
leader in the grain and feed trade 
for almost 50 years, he retired from 
G.L.F. in 1949. 

Mr. Stuhr entered the grain busi- 
ness in Minneapolis in 1901. He was 
active in all phases of the business 
and became a partner of Stuhr-Seidl 
Co. 

In 1923 he moved to Buffalo to as- 
sume direction of the Buffalo opera- 
tions of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., and in 1937 joined G.L.F. as 
vice president in charge of purchas- 
ing. 





YOUR OWN BAKERY 




















CHRISTMAS BRIGHTENER—A special Christmas display kit to help bakers 
brighten their windows is being offered by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. The display 
includes window streamers, Santa Claus and his reindeer, and a decorative 


winter scene. 
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Union President 
Defies AFL-CIO 
Cleanup Order 


WASHINGTON—James G. Cross, 
president of the Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union 
of America, literally challenged the 
AFL-CIO recently to proceed with 
its threatened suspension of his 
union by asserting that the tedera- 
tion’s orders to “clean up” would vio- 
late the bakers’ union’s constitution. 
Mr. Cross said that the bakers’ union 
is resigned to leaving the AFL-CIO 
if forced out of it. He added, how- 
ever, that the union intended to re- 
main within the federation unless 
actually forced out. 

The AFL-CIO executive council 
gave the 150,000-member union until 
Nov. 15 to comply with its house- 
cleaning directives, including the 
ouster of Mr. Cross. 

The council said failure to act 
would bring automatic suspension 
and probably expulsion of the union 
at next month’s AFL-CIO convention. 

Mr. Cross indicated earlier he had 
no intention of resigning his post 
with the bakers. He said he could not 
be declared ineligible to run for re- 
election at a special convention the 
council ordered because he was a 
member in good standing of the 
union 


Bemis Executive 
Calls for Change 
In Work Attitudes 


ST. LOUIS—American business and 
labor need a change in their attitudes 


toward work, Judson Bemis, Minne- 
apolis, executive vice president of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., declared in 


a speech before the Century of Com- 
merce banquet of the Metropolitan 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

Unless business and labor change 
their attitudes toward work and the 
rewards of work, Mr. Bemis said, the 
American economy will founder in a 
storm of inflation within the next 10 
to 15 years. Next to atomic war, in- 
flation is our greatest enemy, he de- 
clared 

Mr. Bemis said the nation faces a 
period of personnel shortages in many 
fields and the resulting pressure of 
wage and salary increases. Inflation 
is bound to occur if businessmen bid 
each other to the skies in competition 
for personnel, he said 

“This is not a plea for reducing 
salaries or wages,"’ Mr. Bemis said 
“It is a plea for greater research and 
effort in the whole field of how best 
to reward man’s labor.” 

BREAT 
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F. T. Heffelfinger, Sr., 
Suffers Broken Thigh 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank T. Heffel- 
finger, Sr., 88, chairman of the board 
of F. H. Peavey & Co., is in North- 
western Hospital, Minneapolis, re- 
cuperating from a broken thigh suf- 
fered in a fall. His condition is 
reported to be satisfactory. 


GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MRS. GRACE WERNER DIES 

BUFFALO — Mrs. Grace Clara 
Brinker Werner, 77, died in a Buffalo 
hospital. She was the widow of Henry 
P. Werner, a leading figure in the 
grain milling industry for many years, 
and former chairman of the board of 
Best Foods, Inc. 








November 12, 1957 


URBANA, ILL A recent study 
completed by the Farmer Cooperative 
Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois college of agricul- 
ture points out how costs of operat- 
ing country grain elevators vary with 
different types of facilities and at 
different levels of volume in the Corn 
Belt. 


R. J. Mutti, University of Illinois 
farm economist, and S. K. Thurston, 
USDA, sum up the findings this way: 


At the base volumes assumed, the 


lowest costs per bushel were found 
with the larger size facilities—both 
in merchandising and in storage. The 
larger facility had a greater dollar 
and cent advantage per bushel over 
the small facility in storage than in 


merchandising operations 


When operating at one half the 
base volume assumed, the differences 


in unit costs between small and large 
facilities of the same type were great- 
er than at full volume. The advantage 
of larger over the smaller plants in- 
creased. This relationship was true 
for both the storage operations and 
merchandise activities 

As volume increases, the propor- 
total costs that fixed 
costs declined and the proportion of 
variabk 


tion ofl are 
costs increased 


Near Capacity Desired 


At a given volume level, the fa- 
cility whose highest share of Ca- 
pacity is used has the lowest costs 
per bushel. This advantage is great- 
er for storage operations than for 


merchandising. Thus an ever present 
oal is to use facilities as near ca- 


pacity as possible. 
At the assumed amounts stored 
three different types of facilities 
with similar capacity, the flat steel 
facility had lower costs than the con- 
crete elevator. The concrete eleva- 
tor had lower cost than the con- 
crete tanks. In these comparisons it 


was assumed that a higher per cent 
of flat steel capacity would be used 
for storage than in the other types of 
facilities 

The flat steel facility had higher 
merchandising costs than the concrete 


tanks, and the tanks had higher costs 
than the concrete elevator when it 
was assumed that the concrete ele- 
vator would handle twice as much 
rain and the concrete tanks a third 


more grain than the flat facility. 
At only half the base volume, the 
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Findings of Costs, Volume in 
Country Elevators Reported 


flat steel facility was at a slightly 
greater disadvantage in merchandis- 
ing operation than at the assumed 
base. In storage operations at one 
half volume, the advantage of the 
flat steel over the concrete facilities 
narrowed. 
Cost Ratio Cited 

At the same merchandising volume 
level for each facility, the flat steel 
had lower costs than the concrete 
tanks, which in turn had lower costs 
than the concrete elevator. With iden- 
tical storage volumes, the concrete 
elevator had lower storage costs than 
the concrete tanks, and the tanks 
lower costs than the flat steel fa- 
cility. This reversal of position was 
due in part to the way costs were 
allocated between storage and mer- 
chandising operations 

In making a decision as to what 
type of elevator facilities to build, 
Dr. Mutti points out that location 
is another factor to consider. If the 
area has uncertain future produc- 
tion, the risk of capital loss is re- 
duced by erecting low cost facilities 
with alternative uses. Where pros- 
pects for growth in volume are fa- 
vorable, the higher cost facility ap- 
pears more likely to be the better 
investment. 

Costs alone do not give a complete 
answer as to what type of facility 
to add, Dr. Mutti and Mr. Thurston 
conclude. Each operator has to study 
his own facilities, the types of ex- 
pansion possible, and the activities of 
his competitors. 

Complete details of this study may 
be obtained from the Farmer Co- 
operative Service, USDA, in Service 
Report 32, September, 1957. 
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Bread Price Rise 
Forecast in U.K. 


LONDON—Britain’s National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers has pre- 
dicted an increase in the price of the 
loaf—weighing 1% lb.—to 14¢  In- 
creased production and labor costs, 
officials say, will force the increase 
Additionally, higher flour prices, with 
the millers now quoting $13.40 for a 
280 lb. sack flour, are contributing to 
the need for a higher-priced luaf 





PROTECTIVE PRICE 
CLAUSE REMOVED 


WINNIPEG—Removal of a protec- 
tive price clause affecting Canadian 
wheat sales made on a deferred price 
basis and shipped from West Coast 
ports to the U.K. and Europe has 
been announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The policy, instituted 
last June, gave the purchaser of 
wheat out of West Coast ports pro- 
tection against any change in the 
relative quotation for the grade as 
between Vancouver and the Canadian 
Lakehead, 





Milling Engineer, 
Former Simon Man, 


Dies at 47 


LONDON--William C. Tudor, tech- 
nical director of Harinas del Ecuador, 
Guayaquil and formerly managing di- 4 


rector of Henry Simon, Ltd., Buenos 
Aires, died recently. He was 47 pA Thomas Haigh, 
Strong-Scott 


Graduating in electrical engineer- 
ing, Mr. Tudor joined Simon i» 1934 

Official, Dies 
MINNEAPOLIS 


and after training in flour miliing en- 
WO, vice pre 





Thomas Haigh 


gineering became the firm's repre 
sentative in the Argentine in 1936. In 
1944, he returned to England to take 
charge of Simon's overseas depart 
ment, with responsibility for the com- 
pany’s business outside Eurcpe. In 
1947 he returned to Buenos Aires as 
managing director of the Simon firm Mr 
there, with responsibility for the the 
company’s activities throughout Latin 
America 

Mr. Tudor obtained the order from 
Dr. Francisco Yilescas Barreiro to 
build a completely new flour mill ir 
Ecuador, and on completion of the th 


J. Thomas Haigh, 
ident and director of mar 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
attack at his 


keting for the 
died following a heart 
home Nov, 11 
Haigh had been associated with 
Industries 
Prior to joining 
1956, he served as 
sales director for the mechanical divi- 
sion of Pillsbury Mills, Ine., and with 
Schutz-O'Neill Co 


Chemical Processing 
for many year 


Strong-Seott in 


plant in 1951 he became manager of Mr. Haigh is survived by his wife, 

the flour mill company. He was ap- Loi ind four children, J. Thomas, 

pointed technical director in 1953 Jr., Sally Elizabeth, James Daniel and 
During the past six years, the firm Michael Dennis 

developed considerably under Mr. Tu O 8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


dor’s direction. The capacity of the 
mill is now 220 tons a day with a 
10,000 ton elevator and pneumatic ir 
take plant adjoining. The company 
also operates a feed mill and cotton 


AACC President Talks 
On Nutrient Additives 


bag factory together with another BELTSVILLE, MD. — The piace of 
mill at Quito nutrient additives in balanced bakery 
pa Sep ee products was discussed by Dr. Wil- 

liam B. Bradley, scientific director of 

NEW STORAGE BUILDING the American Institute of Baking, 
HEBRON, NEB The Rowle Chicago, and president of the Ameri 
Grain Co. here is constructing a can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
150,000-bu. grain storage building. It here at a meeting of the Chesapeake 
is next to a previously built 100,000 Section, AACC, at the U.S, Depart- 
bu. storage structure. The new build ment of Agriculture research cente1 
ing is 52 ft. by 135 ft. and is 40 ft The section will hold its next meet 


high at the taltimore Novy, 28 


center ing at 








BAKERY COMMITTEES MEET—Members of the new ABA safety commit- 
tee are shown above holding a preliminary meeting to discuss program prior 
to the full meeting during the annual convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. They are, (left to right): Walter C. Mahistedt, Continental Baking Co., 


Rye, New 


York; Edward Z. Banks, National Biscuit Co., New 


York, N.Y.; 


chairman Frank J. Wirken, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; and 


E. R. Zimmerman, American Bakeries Co., Chieago. At the right, attending 
the board of governors meeting, were (ieft to right): Edwin G. White, White 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Lewis G. Graeves, Chas, Schneider Baking Co., 
Washington, D.C.; Ross D. Miller, Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and George K. Batt, Dugan Bros. of New Jersey, Newark, NA. The associa- 
tion is planning considerable 1954 activity on bakery safety. 
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Market Reports 
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Bakers Purchase 3 Million Sacks 
In Southwest Flour Buying Spurt 


B’ KERS entered the Southwest 
market midway through the 
seven-day period ending Nov, 8 and 
booked more than three million sacks 


of flour under some of the most fa- 
vorable price and market conditions 
to prevail in a long time. Led by a 


large chain bakery which extended its 
cormmitments until spring, independ- 
ents and even smaller firms rode the 


wave for supplies ranging from 30 
to 120 days 
With prices offered at somewhat 


less than the heavy buying last sum- 
mer, and the prospect of higher prices 
if wheat stocks come into short sup- 
ply later in the season, buyers extend- 


ed as far as possible, 
Southwest buying pushed sales in 


that area to approximately 310% of 
five-da milling capacity, compared 
with 41% the previous week and only 
14% a year ago 


In contrast, spring wheat and 
central states mills remained on the 
sidelines, with sales at the low 
point they have occupied for many 
weeks, In these areas flour prices 
continued nominally high, pressed 
from beneath by strong wheat 
prices on the one hand and a limp- 
ing millfeed market on the other, 


There was some slight reason for 
a bit of optimism in these areas, how- 

mill running time for the 
howed a tendency to drop and 
thereby relieve pressure on millfeeds., 
If the trend continues, it could ease 
the price pressure on millfeed, and a 
millfeed revival would permit some 
leeway in adjusting flour prices into 
closer harmony with buyers’ ideas of 
working levels 

Production by mills of the US. for 
the week amounted to 102% of five- 


evel i 
week 


day capacity, compared with 105% 
the previous week and 103% a year 
ago, The only mills to show increases 


in production were at Buffalo and on 
the North Pacific coast. (See tables 
on page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: There were no flur- 
ries of flour buying locally last week, 
as occurred in the Southwest, Prices 
were steady and inclined to move 
higher on the strength of rising wheat 
quotations, Mills were not pushing 
for sales in view of the obvious gap 
between buyers’ and sellers’ ideas of 
working price levels 

One representative of a major mill 
ventured the opinion that there may 
be a need for bakers to buy some 
soon, but that such business 
will probably be on a hand-to-mouth 
basis unless there is some revision of 
the market picture, The same mill 
reported a running time above five 
days last week, and added that ship- 
ping directions so far this month have 
represented a fairly good run for No- 
vember 


spring 


Sales by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 38% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 31% the previous 


week and 102% a year ago. 
The running time at most Minne- 
apolis mills was better than average 


last week, although showing a tend- 
ency to come down, One large firm 
did report its operations at seven 


days, apparently to grind out export 


flour commitments, Another reported 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do rot take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











that 
been 


said 
have not 


six days operations, but 
shipping directions 
holding up. 

There was little activity in clears 
or the family flour business 


Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 99% of 
capacity, compared with 104% a week 


earlier and 104% a yea! 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 98% of capacity, com 
pared with 107% a week earlier and 
104% a year ago. Mills of the North 


afZo 


west ground at 101% of capacity, 
compared with 110% a week earliey 
and 104% a year ago. Mills of the in 


terior Northwest ground at 103% of 
capacity, compared with 111% a week 
earlier and 104% a year earlier 
Quotations Nov. 8, 100 Ib. cottons 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent: $6 0676.17, short patent $6.16 
#627, high gluten $6410652, first 
clear $5.27@547, whole wheat $6.07 
“#617; family flour $6.55” 7.45 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The quiet in the flour 
market was shattered week as 
hard winter wheat mills booked sub 
stantial orders from a sizeable num 
ber of bakery buyers. Total 
done in the brief mid-week flurry 
amounted to in excess of 3 million 
sacks, it was reported. Sales were 
estimated at about 310% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 41% the 


last 


volume 


previous week and 14% a year ago 
Buying interest was evident early 
in the week, but price ideas of the 
mills and buyers were too far apart. 
Concessions were made later, how- 


ever, and mills booked both chain and 
independent buyers at a level below 
the price of late July when the big 
seasonal sales were made 
said to have extended thei 
from the first of the year on through 
March in many cases. 


3akers are 


bookings 


The buying fever did not spread to 
the family flour trade. Mills did not 


press for business despite a drop in 
price. The nationally-advertised 
brands were down 10¢ sack. Direc- 
tions continued good, even showing 


an improvement for some mills 

Interest in clears and low grade 
flour was far from rushing. Export 
interest was fair early in the week 
when flour was bought for shipment 
to the Middle East, but this interest 
was gone at the week-end 
tic clears buyers also 
market in a moderate way. Prices 
were mostly up 5¢. Supplies are con- 
dered quite thin for both November 
and December 

Mill running time is only fair 
ery directions are rated fair to 
Mills with running time 
that government business i 
ubstantialls 


Domes- 
were in the 


Bak 
good 
good report 
helping 


@uotations Nov. 8, cottons, carlots 
Kansas City Hard winter wheat 
hort patent flour $5 61@5 66, stand- 
ird 95% patent $5.5175 56, straight 


grade $5.46@551. established brands 
of family flour $655@7 20: first clears 
with 1350-1450% protein $4 85@5, 
first clears with 11% protein $4 70@ 
175. 1% ash clears and $4.40 
14.55 

Salina: Demand for 
considerable improvement the past 
with bookings made at con- 
cessions in prices. Shipping directions 
were satisfactory 

Wichita: Mills operated at 105% of 
MARKET SUMMARIES, e 28) 


higher 


flour showed 


week, 


(Turn te 





Semolina Lower, Despite Rise 
In Durum Wheat Quotations 


URUM and _ semolina 
moved independently of one 
another in the seven-day period end 
ing Nov. 8. Durum prices 


prices 


advanced 


1¢ for the week on most milling types 
and as much as 4¢ on some lower 
classes. The exception was the top 


fancy class, which was unchanged for 
the week. 

Durum price increases were made 
in the face of slightly heavier offer- 
ings the past weck, the reason being 
that a heavy percentage of arrivals 
constituted sprout-damaged wheat 

Semolina prices, on the other hand 
dipped 10¢ for the week, the third 
drop in the past month, principally 
the result of competitive mill pricing 
Sales, however, were _ reportedly 
scarce and spotty, despite the fact 
that semolina quotations have slipped 
30¢ since the first week in October. 

Most macaroni manufacturers still 
have sufficient supplies to carry 
through December, and some beyond 
the first of the year 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 115% of tve-day 
milling capacity, compared wifn 109% 
the previous week and 109% a year 


ago 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 


it Minneapolis Nov. 8 were as fol- 
lows: 

Choice No. | amber or better $2.37@2.41 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.36@2.40 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.34@2.39 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.27@2.36 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.25@2.35 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.23@2.33 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of milis reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
5-day wk Wkly % 
ca- pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Nov. 3-9 157,500 180,809 115 


Previous week 
Year ago 


157,500 *171,603 109 
156,500 169,815 109 


Crop year 
production 


3,118,332 
2,815,446 


1957 
1956 


July |-Nov. 9 
July |t-Nov. 10, 
"Revised 
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Millfeed Buying 
Slow as Prices 
Drop Sharply 


ype sales were slow in 
the seven-day period ending 
Nov. 8 and prices were generally off 
from 25¢ @ $2.50. Colder weather, 
snow and freezing of pastures checked 
the decline in some areas. There was 
a let up of pressure from mill sup- 
plies in some sections, but a good run 
of flour sales indicated that supplies 
may be rebuilt soon, even in the face 
of stocks already pressing the mar- 
ket 

The formula feed business last 
week in the Southwest showed no im- 
provement over the previous week, 
and was even slightly slower for some 
mills. Sales volume was considered 
only fair. The occasional mill that 
was able to report a little pickup was 
quick to admit that it was far from 
rushed. 

Wet weather and good forage 
growth were some of the reasons 
cited for a lack of buoyancy to busi- 
ness. Many cattle were still out on 
pasture, and wheat fields were pro- 
viding good grazing. Because it has 
been difficult to harvest feed grain 
crops, livestock has been turned out 
in fields in some cases. 

On the whole, cattle feed was mov- 
ing fairly good and hog rations were 
in good demand. Laying feeds were 
meeting substantial interest despite 
the smaller number of birds. As ex- 
pected, turkeys were going to market 
fast and that feed outlet is about 
dried up 

Several 
turers 
feed 


Northwest feed manufac- 
reported that their October 
were up compared with 
October of last year. The period of 
Nov. 4-8 also was reported as a fairly 
good week and the season’s first snow 
which was falling Nov. 8 caused feed 
men to feel optimistic about a further 
pickup in business in the immediate 
period ahead 

Although cattle feeds perked up 
some, the snowfall could cause an 
acceleration in beef feeding and dairy 
ration sales promptly because graz- 
ing would be seriously curbed. Many 
pigs are moving into the growth 
stage where they need high protein 
feeds and this caused a fairly good 
movement of hog feeds and concen- 
trates. 


sales 


The turkey feed business had al- 
most died out. Hen turkeys were 
selling on the farm at from 24@ 
26¢, which was about a 5¢ premium 
over tom prices which ranged from 
19@20¢. Feed men said these prices 
were at the break-even point or 
just slightly above. 


The feed business perked up slight- 
ly during the week ending Nov. 8 in 
the central states, but mills said ton- 
nage still was running lower than last 
year. 

Good weather prevailed over the 
area and this was thought to be a 
continuing factor in slower sales. Hog 
feeds continued to move well during 
the period and cattle feeds were still 
on the slow side. Broiler prices re- 
mained depressed. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
52,153 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 53,933 tons 
in the previous week and 53,738 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago, 
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W HEAT futures rose steadily 
throughout the ven-day 
period ending Nov. 11 as the result 


of everal strengthening factors 


These included some fairly good 
hedge buying to cover midweek flour 
sales in the Southwest, a moderate 
revival of export interest, a marked 


rise in loan impoundings, and the 
prospect of government support 
through extension of Public Law 48( 
program 


Closin prices oi wheat futures 
Novy ll were Chicago—-December 
$2.21% March $2.2602.26%, May 
$2.22@2.22%, July $1.99% @1.99%, 
September $2.02; Kansas City De- 


cember $2.15%, March $2.20, 
$2.14, July $1.93: 


cember $2.30%, 


May 
Minneapolis—De- 
May $2.29% 

December contracts at Chi- 
Kansas City strengthened 
steadily all week, with the sharpest 
increase coming late in the period 
as mills apparently covered earlier 
flour sales with purchases in the fu- 
tures market. This activity, coupled 
with other constructive factors, 
pushed contracts 1 to 3¢ higher at 
the close. Minneapolis futures, al- 
though not tied directly to the other 


Basic 


cago and 


ireas, also displayed som« trength, 
particularly for the deferred contract, 
which climbed sharply more than 3¢ 
over the previous week's close 

For some time there have been 
widespread predictions in the trade 
that free wheat may be in snort sup- 
ply during the months ahead, and 


iactor to 

ounled 
government report that loan 
impoundings have risen sharply, was 
a prime strengthening force. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
estimate that wheat impoundings as 
of Oct. 15 totaled 153,239,000 bu. gave 
the trade a working figure even high- 
er than the private trade estimate 
of 149,000,000 bu. made several days 


this has been a sustaining 
prices. Last week this factor 
with the 


earlier 
The government figure of 153,239,- 
000 bu. wheat placed under loan rep- 


resents a gain of 55,298,000 Lu. from 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, compared with 
only 35 million bushels placed under 
loan in the comparable period a year 
go. Wheat placed under loan this 
year is still approximately 44 million 
bushels hort of the total to the 
ime date last year 


There was a moderate revival 
of export business last week, with 
accompanying price firmness of fu- 
tures, and a good indication of more 
business to come, giving additional 
support to USDA's oft-repeated 
statement that wheat exports for 
the current crop year will total 
400 million bushels. Israel bought 
700,000 bu. Gulf hard, while For- 
mosa bought 1,250,000 bu. Gulf hard 
and 1.5 million west 
coast wheat. 


bushels of 


In conjunction with export work- 
ings, there was a bullish tone to fu- 
tures as U.S. talks with Poland pro- 

ressed, giving speculation 
that the latter country may he given 
later date 
for purchase of 15 million busrhels of 
U.S. wheat. No fic nounce- 
ment of such authorization made 
last week, but the prospect of it 
helped sustain futures vuthori- 
zation will require congressional ex- 
tension of Public Law 480, for which 
it is now reported USDA will request 
idditional funds, possibly as much as 
$2 billion 


rise to 


an authorization at some 


spec 


Such 
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Wheat Prices Rise as Hedging, 
Export Activity Increase 


Reports of substantial flour busi 
ness in the hard winter wheat area 
failed to create much buying in the 
Minneapolis cash market. Prices at 
Minneapolis were steady to frac 
tionally weaker at the close Nov. 8 
The cash basis went unchanged for 
the week. Inspections at Minneapoli 
totaled 1,396 cars. Wheat receipts in 
the primary market for the period 
ending Nov. 8 totaled 6.6 million 
bushe's. December wheat at Minn« 
apolis closed Nov. 8 at $2.30%. No 
1 dark northern springs or No. 1 
northern spring wheat through 11% 
protein traded at 4@6¢ over the 
December price; 12% 4@7¢ over, 13% 
6@9¢ over, 14% 7@12¢ over, 15% 
10@15¢ over, 16% 13@19¢ over, 17% 
16@ 22¢ over the Minneapolis Decem- 
ber. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
14.09%, compared with 13.91°% the 
same week last year 

There was a slightly better Ccemand 
for durum at the close and the price 
schedule was adjusted up i¢ for all 
but the fancy top quality. (See tables 
on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 8 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.34% @2.36% 
11% Protein 2.34% @2.36% 
12% Protein 2.34% @2.37% 
13% Protein 2.364% @2.39% 
14% Protein 2.37% 2.42% 
15% Protein 2.40% @2.45% 
16% Protein 2.43% @2.49% 
17% Protein 2.46% @2.52% 


Protein premiums for over |7%, Ic each 
Va% higher. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
lc discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 
Premiums Stronger 


Stronger cash hard winter wheat 
prices prevailed in Kansas City at the 
conclusion of the week ending Nov. 
11. Advances ranged from 14%@3%¢ 
bu. The basic December option was 
up 1% @1%¢, compared with the pre- 
vious week. Premiums were mostly 
up 1@1'4¢, depending on the protein 
level, Ordinary wheat premiums were 
unchanged on the low side hut off 
‘o¢ on the top side. Wheat with up to 
12% protein commanded 1¢ higher 
premiums, while 12.50 to 14% pro- 
tein wheat was up 1'%2¢ on the low 
side of the range and mostly un- 
changed on the high side 

Receipts totaled 584 cars, 
from the 394 of the 
and the 556 of a year 
down in arrivals is expected this 
week since liquidation of interior 
stocks recently is said to have ex- 
ceeded the receipts ol grains 
This means that adequate space i 
available for feed grain 
ent 


down 
previous week 
igo. Some let- 


feeu 
it the pres 
Supplies of cash wheat are not 


considered abundant in view of the 
amount of wheat that has been put 


under loan. Despite this fact, there 
was no evidence that any class of 
buyers was in urgent need of sup- 


plies. Demand was good 

Premiums Nov. 11 were said to be 
as follows: Ordinary 214 @8¢ over the 
December option of $2.15%, 11.75% 
protein 24%@8¢ over 12% protein 
4'4@13¢ over, 1250% protein 6%@ 
15¢ over, 13% protein 942 @20¢ over, 
13.50% protein 1044 @22¢ over, 14% 


protein 11% @24¢ over 
approximate 


The range of cash 


o 





CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


* + 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by wv 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and | 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


wing currently to The North 
he total estimated output of all 





Nov. 3-9 *Previous N 4-10, Nov. 5-11, Nov. 6-12, 
1957 week 156 1965 1964 
Northwest 704,390 763,152 186 664,969 702,126 
Southwest 1,368,213 1,447,630 j 623 1,266,342 1,232,893 
Buffalo 568.919 519,037 61.019 567,325 632,216 
Central and Southeast 561,580 572,979 ‘ 300 650,116 $33,654 
North Pacific Coast 317,356 315.669 $11,645 316,135 262,574 
Totals 3,520,458 3,618,467 192,773 3,386 686 3,363,462 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.9 13.9 75 75 75 
"Revised 
7 Crop yeer flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-doy week July | to———— 
Nov. 3-9, Previous Nov. 4-10, Nov. 5-I!, N 6-12 Nov. 9 Noy. 10, 
1957 week 1956 1955 54 1967 1966 
Northwest 101 110 104 99 %% 13,546,936 13,239,992 
Southwest 104 110 106 97 95 24,229,330 24,695,617 
Buffalo 117 106 118 119 137 10,644,527 10,459,621 
Central and $. E 95 97 92 96 "9 10,411,032 10,321,411 
No. Pacific Coast 90 87 66 87 15 6,961,229 6,905,722 
Totals 102 105 103 99 99 64,795,064 64,622,263 
SOUTHWEST Two years ag 475,000 567,325 9 
Kansas City : veryoes average 116 
5-day week Flour %e 4 ewe We 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 3-9 281,750 264,120 101 NORTHWEST 
Previous week 281.750 293.408 104 Minneapolis 
Year ago 287,500 305,601 109 5-day week Flour Ye aC 
Two yeers ago 279,650 268,726 96 capacity output tivit 
Five-year average 100 Nov. 3.9 231,000 225,425 % 
Ten-year average ¥6 Previous week 231,000 246,518 107 
’ Year aa 237,000 245,614 104 
5) Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Two years age 237,000 213,346 90 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Five-year average 97 
5-day week Plour —_ Ten-year average 9 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Nov, 3-9 1,036,950 1,084,093 105 > to ” Ms 
Previous week ...1.036.950 *1:154.222 i Osten. tt” el tes ee bee 
Voor eae 1032500 1091922 ios ir J pe ith, § au orth Dakota, Montana 
Two years ago ..1,021,350 997 616 98 . rey 
Five-year average 100 5-day week Flour %e ac 
Ten year average 96 capacity output tivity 
Revised Nov. 3-9 464 6560 476,965 103 
Previous week 464 650 "616,634 ttt 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Year aq 430 500 449.362 104 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin Two years ag 454 500 471,623 103 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee Five-year average "9 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Ten-year average 3 
5-day week Flour % @ *Revised 


capacity output tivity 
Nov. 3-9 592,250 561,580 95 
Previous week $92,250 *672,979 97 
Year ago 670,250 527,300 92 
Two years ago 570,250 650,115 9% 
Five-year average 67 
Ten-year average 65 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 3-9 467,500 668,919 117 
Previous week 487,500 619,037 1046 
Year ago 475,000 561,119 116 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the North Pacific Coast 
(Seattle, Tacoma, Interior Washington Mills, 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills): 


5-day week 


capacity 
Nov. 3-9 353,950 
Previous week 363,960 
Year 4g . 353,960 
Two year ) 363,750 
Five-year erage 
Ten-yeor erage 

Revise 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds in tons for week ending Nov 7% 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kan 
and St. Joseph: (2) principal mills of Minnesota 


puted on the basis of 72% flour production 
South west*—— 





Weekly Crop year Weekly 
production to date production 

Nov. 3-9 27,706 490 649 13,524 
Previous week $29,314 $14,653 
Two weeks ago 28,844 14.316 
1956 26,299 497,156 14,077 
1955 25,643 4868 609 13,625 
1954 24,966 460.917 14.172 
1953 25,406 470,527 16,288 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tA 





wheat prices at Kansas City 
is shown in the accompanying tab‘ 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.16@2 44 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.15@2 44% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.13@2.42 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.11@2 40 
No. | Red 2.18@7.17% 
No. 2 Red 2.14@7. 17% 
No. 3 Red 2.12@7.\6'/ 
No. 4 Rei 2.10@2 14'% 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling No 
11 at $2.41@2.44 bu., rail basis, de 
livered Texas common points. Truc 


wheat was selling at $2.120215, d 
livered north Texas mills. Demand 
was good and offering 
light 


were et 


Exports Limited 
Export inquiries last week ere 
limited to Formosa, with that 


Northwest® 


ss and Oklehoma and the citi 


Flour Ye ac- 
output tivit 
317,366 0 
"316,669 6” 
311,646 66 
y16.115 90 
64 

66 


ind prior two weeks, together with 


os of Kansas City 


lowe, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. Superior 3) mille of Buffalo, N.Y 


Production com- 





Buffalot —Combined**— 
Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
to dete production to date production to date 
260,139 10,923 204,375 62,163 956,16) 
9,966 $63,933 
10,683 63,743 
264,34 11,362 208,474 63,738 969,970 
262,436 11,461 161,782 60,919 902,727 
263 ) 12,100 203 5664 61,238 947,613 
780 704 11,403 197,331 63,097 946 542 
rv tRevised 
{ king 6! carvoes at the close 
of the week. One half will be white 


the balance hard red winters 


ipments will be thre 
Japan was in the 
isu request, but did 
confirming it 
W he t price 


oy rt varietie 


market 


out of the racifie 
purchases 
idvanced 3%é¢ hu. for 
reflecting an im- 
yroved inquiry from exporters, Slow 


nigh January 
with its 
not take any 
Northwest, 
to Canada, 


‘ by the growers developed a 
f t market situation in this area. 
Exporters have a good husiness to 
f n the next few months with 


t ngth in cash noticeable during the 


ek. Milling demand 
requirements for 
have been 


hookings are slow 


taken care 


flour 
» of and 


has siackened, 
bookings 
new 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


For Outstanding Service. An honorary doctorate of law 
was conferred upon Frank Jd. Hale, president of the National Yeast Corp 
at the recent convocation of the Institutum Divi Thomae, Cincinnati. M: 
Hale was recognized for his outstanding efforts on behalf of the arts, science 
and education, and particularly for his work in the development of the 
American Society for the Aged, of which he is president. Mr. Hale was 
presented for his degree by Madame George de Gripenberg, speaking in behalf 
of her husband, Baron George de Gripenberg, the Finnish ambassador to the 
United Nations 





Visiting Around, Visiting Minneapolis Nov. 7 was Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National Federation. Stanton Thatcher, 
former Oklahoma City resident when he was president of General Grain Co 
renewed friendships in Oklahoma City recently. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Thatcher, he saw the Notre Dame-Oklahoma football classic at Norman. The 
Thatchers now live at Amarillo, Texas... . H. R. Galbraith, Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., Minneapolis and Lance Tarrance, regional manager for Pillsbury at 
Dalla isited in Oklahoma City. 


Trade Speaker. Current problems in Canadian grain marketing 
will be described to members of the prairie section of the American Associa 
tion of Cereal Chemists Nov, 19 by Stanley N. Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 


President Reappointed. J. E. Brownlee of Calgary, Canada 
has been reappointed as president of United Grain Growers, Ltd. BR. C. Brown, 
Winnipeg, and J. Harvey Lane, Fillmore, Sask., are first and second vice 
president respectively. 





Speedy Trip. Visiting Minneapolis for two days enroute to South 
America, Highley Sugden, Henry Simon, Ltd., the British milling engineering 
firm, called at the offices of The Northwestern Miller. He is pictured on the 
right with Erie A, Stanger, Simon's general manager in North America. Mr. 
Sugden made a call in Los Angeles, before going south, to inspect the new 
plant of the California Milling Corp. which was built by Simon. 


Ptizer President Honored. The selection of John E. Me- 
Keen, president of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., as one of the country’s 50 foremost 
business leaders has been announced by Forbes magazine. In a citation read 
at the presentation banquet, Mr. McKeen, president of Pfizer since 1940, was 
described as a man who combines technical know-how of the well-trained 
scientist with the administrative talent of the born executive 


Grainman Resigns. The resignation of Mare Najar as chairman 
of the Anglo-American Grain Co., Ltd., London, has been announced, Farrand 
Dodwell, who has been associated with the firm for a number of years, has 
been elected to the board of directors. Mr. Najar will continue to act in an 
advisory capacity. A. G. Ward has been appointed chairman and managing 
director 


Seaway Group Director. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
\ssn., Washington, has announced the appointment of Robert ©, Woodworth 
vice president, Cargill, Inc., as a director. 


Victor Marx Honored. The British Baking Industries Re 
search Assn. has elected Victor Marx, secretary-treasurer of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, to be an honorary associate member for hi 
services in the U.S. for the British baking industry. He is the first American t 

be honored, and only three British people have been elected to the position i 

the past. Mr. Marx visited the U.K. last May. 


Trade Mission Member. Named to membership of a Cana 
dian trade mission to the U.K. by Gordon Churchill, minister of trade and 
commerce, is John D. Leitch, president, Toronto Elevators, Ltd 


Toronto 
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Per Capita Consumption of Cereal 
Food Products Expected to Stay Same 


WASHINGTON—Civilian per capi- 
a consumption of cereal food prod- 
ucts through 1958 is expected to av- 
erage no higher than a year earlier, 
the Agricultural Marketing 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says in the 1958 outlook issue 
of its publication, The National Food 
Situation. With marketing changes 
likely to continue upward slightly in 
the year ahead, retail prices of these 
food products probably will 
a little higher than in 1957, AMS said 

Meanwhile, AMS says consumption 
of wheat flour per person was two 
pounds less in 1957 than in 1956. The 
preliminary average per capita con- 
sumption of flour for 1957 is listed 
at 119 lb. as compared with 121 Ib 
in 1956 

Other preliminary per capita con- 
sumption listings for 1957 include: 
breakfast cereals (corn), 1.7 lb.; oat 
food products, 3.2 lb.; barley food 
products, 1.1 Ib.; breakfast cereals 
(wheat), 2.8 lb.; and rye flour, 1.3 Ib 
These consumption figures are un- 
changed from 1956. The per capita 
consumption figure for cornmeal is 
given as 8.5 lb. as compared with 8.6 
lb. in 1956. 

Grain production this year was 
about as large as in 1956 maller 
crops of wheat, corn and rice were 
harvested, but the reduction were 
about fully offset by increased pro- 
duction of barley, oats and rye. Car- 
ryover stocks were at a high level 
Supplies of grain in the year ahead 
will continue more than adequate to 
meet anticipated domestic food and 
nonfood needs, and export 

Supplies of wheat in the current 
marketing year are the lowcst since 
1953-54, but higher than in other pre 
ceding years. The reduction in sup- 
plies compared with 1956-57 is due 
to a moderate cut in output and 
smaller carryover on July 1, due to 
record exports in 1956-57 

Domestic disappearance of wheat 
in 1957-58 is expected to be about the 
same as a year earlier. Exports are 
expected to be large, but sharpiy less 


Service 


average 


than the record tonnage moved in 
1956-57. If domestic use and exports 
materialize as anticipated, stocks of 
wheat may be reduced some in 1957- 
58. 

Civilian consumption of wheat in 
food products in 1958 will likely av- 
erage a little below the per capita 
rate of 166 lb. (grain equivalent) es- 
timated for 1957. This would continue 
the long-term decline in civilian con- 
sumption of wheat per person. Re- 
tail prices of bakery and other food 
products of wheat are expected to 
average a little higher. 

The supply of corn in 1957-58 was a 
little above the record large tonnage 
of the preceding marketing year, ac- 
cording to indications in October The 
crop harvested as grain was reported 
4% smaller this year than in 1956 
but the carryover was _ sufficiently 
larger this Oct. 1 than last tc more 
than offset the reduction in output 
The heavy corn supply probably will 
meet anticipated domestic needs and 
exports and leave larger carryover 
stocks next Oct. 1 than this year’s 
level 

Civilian per capita consumption of 
corn in food products will likely be 
no higher in 1958 than estimated for 
1957. The consumption trend has 
been downward since the turn of the 
century. In recent years the per capi- 
ta rate of use of corn syrup and 
cornstarch in food has been relatively 
stable, while that of corn sugar has 
declined. Cornmeal consumption per 
person has fallen sharply in recent 
years. Most of the drop is in smaller 
consumption on farms which grow 
corn 

30th barley and oats will be in 
larger supply in 1957-58 than a year 
earlier. Barley supplies will be record 
large, the result of a substantially 
heavier crop this year than in 1956 
Supply of oats will be 5%.larger this 
marketing year than last, and about 
equal to the 1950-54 average. Food 
use of these two grains in the U.S 
is smaller compared with the total 
quantity used domestically 





Victor Chemical Works 


President Announces 


Plans for Manufacturing Plant in Chicago 


CHICAGO Victor Chemical Works 
has signed an agreement to purchase 
a waterway site in Chicago, on which 
it plans to erect its ninth manufac- 
turing plant, Rothe Weigel, president, 
has announced 

The site, just within the southern 
limits of the city of Chicago, on the 
south bank of the Little Calumet 
River, is bounded on the south by 
138th St. The area is 35 acres in size 
and will be served by the Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois Railroad, from 
which the purchase was made. Value 
of the transaction was not disclosed 

“The site of the new Chicago 
plant,” Mr. Weigel said, “was select- 
ed with multiple transportation fa- 
cilities in mind from both the stand- 
point of incoming materials, such as 
phosphorus and soda ash, and shipping 
of finished products. The plant site 
is a mile and a half west of tne Calu- 
met Expressway, giving us super- 
highway routing for truck shipments 
anywhere, Frontage on the Little 
Calumet River affords easy access to 
ocean shipping via the Lake Calumet 
Harbor. We shall be able to receive 
barge shipments of raw materials and 
to ship finished products over the 
complete Illinois, Mississippi, Ohio 
and Missouri Waterways System, as 
well as to customers at all Great 


Lakes points and into the new St 
Lawrence Seaway to Canadian and 
overseas destinations.” 

As the ninth plant in Victor’s net- 
work of manufacturing facilities built 
around the original plant established 
in Chicago Heights, Ill., 60 years ago, 
the plant will implement production 
at Chicago Heights and permit need- 
ed expansion in capacity in the Chi- 
cago area, Mr. Weigel said 

Other Victor manufacturing plants 
are at Mount Pleasant, Tenn.; Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla.; Silver Bow, Mont.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Southgate, Cal., and 
Morrisville, Pa. The Richmond, Cal., 
plant is scheduled to go on stream 
early next year and construction of 
the new Chicago plant should begin 
shortly after plans are approved, Mr. 
Weigel concluded 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF r re 


DANNEN LEASES SHEDS 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Dannen Mills, 
Inc., has leased two former hog feed- 
ing sheds at the Anchor Serum Co 
properties here for storage of 200,000 
bu. soybeans. Dannen is also using 
some unused airport structures, tanks 
on a former oil tank farm and mo- 
lasses tanks for grain storage as well 
as conventional elevators anc steel 
structures 


a 
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BEMIS MULTIWALLS are tops with any packer 
—and Bemis PACKAGING SERVICE EQUIP- 
MENT is tops with all Multiwalls—so put them 
TOGETHER and you'll have the TOP COMBI- 
NATION in the milling industry! 






sod 


) * Bemis PACKER AID—A complete system for filling 
and closing large bags. Auger packer able to han- 
dle up to 200 bags an hour with one operator; up 
to 400 with two operators, 


ackaging Service Equipment 


Designed by Bemis Engineers and Manufactured in Bemis’ Own Plant 


Bemis Multiwalls are quality bags... Use them together and you have the 


you can’t find better workmanship, most efficient, economical packaging 
t “yr i Ss p “} j . . . . . . 
materials or printing combination for the milling industry. 
Bemis Packaging Service Equipment* = ; 
Write us, or ask your Bemis man, for 


covers your every requirement for fill- 
ing and closing both large and con- the complete story about the benefits 
sumer-size bags. this team will give you. 





> in cane ‘ 

* Bemis DELTASEAL PACKAGING System—Deltaseal 
equipment plus Deltaseal consumer-size bags... the 
standard for the milling industry. Wise millers save further 
by shipping consumer-size packages in Bemis Paper Balers, 





*Bemis GRAVITY PACKER—For free-flowing * Bemis PACKER-ETTE—Big-packer performance 
products. Handles 50 Ibs. to 100 Ibs., paper or tex- at little-packer price...a lightweight, portable, avto- 
tile bags. One- or two-man operation. Changes matic performer that will handle any product that 
in types of bags packed can be made in seconds, establishes an angle of repose. Amazingly accurate, 





* Bemis KLEER- PRINT CODER —An invaluable attach- 
ment for your packing machine ... it automatically codes 
the bag, at the start of the filling operation, with date, 
General Offices—408 Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Mo. © Sales Offices in Principal Cities batch number, formula, order number or operator's code, 
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jefore jaunching into the subject 
of “Dynamics of Grain Marketing,” 
I looked up in a dictionary the defi- 
nition of the word “dynamics.” The 
dictionary says: “Dynamics — the 
science that treats of the laws of 
force. The forces producing or gov- 
erning activity of movement.” 

That takes away the Hollywood 
aspects of the subject and gets us 
down to earth discussing the forces 
that govern the activities of grain 
marketing 

I wouldn't want to strip the sub- 
ject of all its dramatic appeal, how- 
ever, because the grain business 
the art of grain marketing—is an 
exciting, dramatic, exhilarating busi- 
ness to be in. I say “the art of grain 
marketing” because it is not an exact 
science. No two sets of circumstances 
in grain marketing ever are the same. 
Causes and effects of price movement 
can be studied and some fairly ac- 
curate predictions made, but no one 
is ever sure. Statistics are vital and 
essential in the trade, but there’s an 
old saying, “All chart players go 
broke.” 

Experience Required 

Also, I've heard it said the only 
way to learn the grain business is 
to grow up in it. A man doesn't ac- 
tually learn the grain business—he 
assimilates it. You'll find in talking 
to some grain men that they find it 
dificult to explain much about the 
business, and others can’t tell you 
where, when, or how they learned 
what things they can explain to you. 
It has just gradually become a part 
of them and of their thinking over 
a period of years, 

There is no place to go to school 
to iearn the grain business, and no, 
or at best few, text books on it. I 
qualify the “no” text books, because 
there recently has been published a 
book, “The Grain Trade and How it 
Works,’ by James Schonberg of the 
UhImann Grain Co, in Chieago, which 
I certainly recommend for reading. 

Because it is such a remarkable, 
romantic business, we aren't helped 
much when we change the word 
‘dynamics" to “forces.” There are 
myriad forces affecting the activities 
of grain marketing and grain mar- 
kets which couldn't possibly be cov- 
ered in this discussion, However, 
there are six forces which have af- 
fected the system of grain marketing 
in the past deeade which I would 
like to discuss, 

I could diseuss the current forces 
affecting the day-to-day fluctuations 
of grain prices, or the seasonal) forces 
that affect the volume of grain mar- 
keting. I prefer, however, to take a 
broader look at commodity market- 
ing and discuss the forces that affect 
the historical aspects, production and 
distribution of the nation’s grain sup- 
pli Ry selecting these six forces, 
I do not imply they are the only 
thin that have influenced the ac- 
tivities of grain marketing. It is 
merely that we must limit this sub- 


ject in ne way, and in so doing I 
have selected these six important 
subject 


l Population shifts. 
2. Geographic shift in crops. 
3. Mechanization. 
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Changes Which Have Affected 
The Grain Marketing System 


Population, Crop and Transportation Shifts, 
Government and Mechanization Play Part 


By Dwight L. Dannen 
President, Dannen Mills, Ine. 


4. Transportation changes. 

5. Government. 

6. Soybeans. 

Let’s look at each of these forces 
which have affected grain marketing 
and see the changes they have caused 
during the past several years. Sever- 
al are interrelated, overlapping and 
otherwise affected by each other so 
that no clear-cut separation is pos- 
sible, but let’s discuss each one sep- 
arately. 

1. POPULATION SHIFTS: There 
have been two shifts in population 
that have affected grain marketing 
One might be called horizontal, one 
vertical, 

The vertical shift would be the 
decline in farm population—or better 
stated, the decline in ratio of farm 
people to city people. 

The trend toward fewer persons 
being engaged in production of the 
nation's grain supplies has meant the 
concentration of primary grain mar- 


had a much more direct effect on 
grain marketing. Here I refer to the 
gradual westward movement of the 
center of population, and the more 
dramatie rise in population of such 
areas as Texas, the Southwest, Cali- 
fornia, and the Pacific Northwest. 
This shift in population has moved 
consumption points farther west and 
has completely upset traditional 
price patterns of grain markets 

For example, when I first started 
in the grain business, terminal mar- 
ket prices on wheat, and in a gen- 
eral way, on all grains, were based 
on what we call a shipping differ- 
ence as you progressed eastward. In 
other words, with flour milling ca- 
pacity centered in Buffalo and con- 
sumption centered in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the Atlantic sea- 
board, wheat was worth so much a 
bushel in Buffalo, as much less in 
Chicago as the rail freight rate from 
Chicago to Buffalo, as much less in 
Omaha or Kansas City as the rail 
freight to Chicago, and as much less 
at country loading points as the rate 
from that point to Kansas City or 
Omaha, St. Joseph, Atchison or 
Leavenworth. 

That shipping difference relation- 
ship no longer exists. Because flour 
mills have been built in the Midwest 
and the wheat belt, and because 
population, and thus the consumption 
of flour, is no longer concentrated in 


the East, wheat actually sells higher 
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AN ADDRESS PRESENTED TO THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE'S 
10TH ANNUAL COMMODITY MARKETING SYMPOSIUM 


keting in fewer hands, with the few- 
er producers each having more bush 
els of grain to market. 

I frankly confess there is no tan- 
gible proof that this concentration of 
marketing potential has any actual 
effect on grain marketing or that it 
brings about more orderly marketing, 
since fewer farmers may more ju- 
diciously spread their grain sales 
through a season or year. On the 
other hand, such a_ concentration 
could make for less orderly market- 
ing as individual producers may hold 
off the market or dump into the 
market substantially larger amounts 
of grain at a particular time. 

Here is evidence of the overlapping 
of the forces. Mechanization, trans- 
portation changes, or government 
could have far more effect on order- 
ly marketing than this shift in farm 
population, 

What I term a horizontal shift in 
population, on the other hand, has 


on the Kansas City market at times 
than it does in Chicago, Buffalo, 
Toledo or other eastern markets 
This year wheat has been bringing 
even higher prices in Wichita than 
it has in Kansas City. 

So, here you have population shift 
as a force affecting grain marketing 
by breaking down traditional price 
patterns and establishing new paths 
of grain movement, new avenues of 
grain marketing. 

2. GEOGRAPHIC SHIFTS IN 
CROPS: Partially because of popula- 
tion shifts, partially because of new 
improved varieties of seed, partially 
because of new farming methods, in- 
cluding increased mechanization and 
irrigation, we have seen tremendous 
shifts in acreage of crops through- 
out the nation, and this has been a 
vital force in grain marketing. 

In the U.S. we used to have recog- 
nized crop producing areas: wheat- 
land, grassland, corn and oats farms, 








ITALIANS INSPECT LABORATORIES—A group of Italian wheat experts 
and pasta manufacturers inspects the laboratories of the Kansas State Grain 
Inspection Department at Kansas City. The group was in the U.S. to study the 
possibilities of using hard red winter wheat to help meet the need for imported 
supplies of various macaroni and spaghetti products in Italy. (The North- 
western Miller, Oct. 29, 1957, page 10.) The group, which is headed by Dr. 
Pasquale Barracano, director of Molini D'Italia, milling publication, Rome. 
is pictured meeting with Kansas officials, including Harry 8. Dole, director of 
the department; J. L. Franklin, inspector in charge at Kansas City; and Joseph 
Elstner, in charge of grain inspection at Kansas City. 
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soybean belt, cotton belt. Not so 
now. 
Dynamic Farmers 

American farmers have changed 
that. Here are some startling exam- 
ples: Do you suppose the biggest 
yields of corn per acre are in Iowa? 
No, sir. Last year the champion field 
in corn yield contest was near Ft. 
Morgan, Colo. Illinois is the cham- 
pion soybean producing state, fol- 
lowed by Iowa and Minnesota, but 
do you know where the most con- 
centrated acreage of soybeans is 
located? It is Baldwin County, Ala., 
on the east and north sides of Mobile 
Bay. We talk of the cotton South, 
but cotton has moved west so that 
now California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and west Texas are the big cotton 
producing states. There are many 
other similar shifts, but these will 
be sufficient to indicate what I mean. 

All of this geographic shift of 
crops has had a profound influence 
on grain marketing. No longer do 
we ship complete dairy, poultry and 
cattle feeds to Colorado. Instead, 
feed mills have sprung up there to 
use locally produced grain along with 
shipped in protein supplements to 
manufacture the feeds that are need- 
ed for livestock and poultry. 

No longer do we have a late sum- 
mer demand for corn in Texas and 
Oklahoma. Instead, we even see corn 
moving out of those areas to north- 
ern markets ahead of the harvests 
in order to catch the higher crop- 
end prices. 

3. MECHANIZATION: As I men- 
tioned before, part of this geographi- 
cal shift in crops has been brought 
about by mechanization of farming. 
Only because of the massive land 
planes and mechanical harvesting 
equipment has cotton been able to 
spread into the West. Only because 
of improved pumps and well drilling 
equipment has irrigation been able 
to expand. But the most important 
effect of mechanization on grain 
marketing has been the shortening 
of the harvest season. When wheat 
or oats were cut with a binder in 
late June, shocked in the field or 
stacked in the barnyard, and threshed 
out sometime in July or August, 
small grain marketing spread over a 
period of about two months in any 
given locality. 

Nowdays, it doesn’t last two weeks 
Almost every farmer has his own 
combine and his own truck. All the 
wheat gets ripe at the same time, 
and they do their level best to cram 
it all in the local elevators at the 
same time. It’s a real whing-ding 





et 


it 
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while it lasts, but because of mechan- 
ization, it’s all over in 10 days or two 


we ek S 
Box Car Shortage 


The process has many side effects 
that can be described Dynamics 
of Grain Marketing.” It causes box 


car shortages. As an official of the 


Association of American Railroads 
said at the start of this past wheat 
harvest season, it would be impos- 


sible for railroads to n enough box 
cars to move all the wheat (or ail 
the corr ry all the soybeans) that 
ire harvested in such a short space 
ot time 


Consequently, another side effect is 


the building of more storage space 
it cou origin points so that the 
grain iy be held until cars are 
availabk And a co-related effect is 
the movement of more and more 
grain | truck 

Still another side consequence of 


mechanization is the glut of grain at 


termir markets during harvest sea- 
son, with a severe depressing effect 
yn grain prices as merchandisers 
seek to find buyers for the huge sup- 
plie 


4. TRANSPORTATION CHANGES: 
In considering change methods 


of transportation as one of the forces 
iffectir rain marketir we should 
consider both trucking and barging 
In th yuntry originally grain 
movement in. volume was by barge 
With the idvent of railroads, barg- 
ing of grain practically ceased, and 
railroads became the accepted meth- 
1d of moving grain. In the past few 
yeal modern trucks and highways, 
ilor th modern river transporta- 
tion, have put railroads on the de- 
fensive. More and more grain has 
been moved by these new media, and 
in loing has in one more way up- 


et the traditional pattern of grain 
marketi 


I do not propose t pend much 
time in controversial discussion of 
the merits of truck or barge move- 


ment of rain versus the merits of 
rail movement. I only want to men- 
tion some of the reasons for the 
change ind point out some of the 
resultir effects on grain markets 
ind distribution pattern 


Frank! I'm prejudiced, because 
n our own company we foresaw the 
idvent f the truck ement of 
rain nd other agricultural com- 
oditic« ind early geared our mer- 


chandising efforts to it, so that we've 
developed a very good and lucrative 
busine based on truck transporta- 


The rain trade, largely and until 
recently almost entirely, was on the 
ide f the railroads. There were 


many reasons for this. In the early 
days of grain trucking, truckers 
were many times itinerants, unscrup- 
ulous to the point of being outright 
gangs of thieves. They tended to buy 
direct from farmers, by-passing local 
elevators. They delivered their grain 
to consumers, thus by-passing local 
grain dealers and terminal market 
points. There is no denying they were 
a disrupting influence in orderly 
grain marketing. They ignored grain 
grading standards, falsified weights, 
passed worthless checks, utterly dis- 
regarded contracts and created havoc 
with orthodox grain dealers and the 
ethical standards of the grain trade 
As is usually the case, things that 
are basically wrong and immoral 
cannot succeed, so that type of grain 
trucker finally disappeared, and in 
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cost of maintaining the river ind ket, th ince of the inbound Dbill- 
canals, just as it maintains the high ing is Therefore, grain trucked 
ways for the trucks. into a nal elevator at less than 

The basis of grain movement by rail 1 n be accumulated into a 
rail is the milling-in-transit or stor barge id barged out to another 
ing-in-transit privilege whereby grain market essing point, or distri 
may be moved from an origin point butior r at a decided price ad- 
to a market, converted into flour vant ln the past few years we 
cereal, protein meals, starch, or othe: have whole new grain distri 
commodities, which in turn may be _ butio! n set up along the na- 
transported to other cities or mat tion ible streams with trucks 
kets on transit or proportional rates and b redistributing the pat- 

balance of the through rate in terns in marketing and grain 
other words pricing. | nly believe that we shall 

When grain moves from an origin see tl ew patterns grow, de 
point to a market by truck, it loses velop xpand as one of the ex 
the advantage of the inbound billings citing d ics of grain marketing 
that rail-shipped grain has, and there 5. GOVERNMENT: No discussion 
fore is worth less per bushel. Con of the governing the activity 
versely, if grain moves to market by of gral kets would be complete 
rail and then the grain or the grain without ition of the dominating 
products are barged out of that mar influenc the federal government 


his place have come legitimate grain 
dealers doing an orderly, honest, de- 
pendable job of marketing grain by 
truck. 

Still, because of the upsurge of 
trucking, we have seen terminal 
market receipts reduced year after 
year. This means less income for 
grain exchanges and boards of trade 
that depend upon service charges on 
receipts for their operating income 
It contributes to the virtual elimin 
ation of commission men in many 
markets where carload consignments 
of grain have dwindled to almost 
nothing 


Truck vs. Rail 

How did it come about? Why have 
trucks been able to make such in 
roads on the rail shipment of grains? 
We can’t be sure of all the reasons 
but we can cover a few of them brief- 
ly. 

In behalf of the railroads, let us 
say that some of the reasons are 
cases of unfair competition. Truck 
transportation is cheaper, but pri- 
marily so because not only do rail- 
roads have to maintain their own 
roadbeds and other facilities, but also 
they have to pay local, county, state 
and federal taxes on those same fa- 
cilities, while trucks have roadbeds 
furnished by state and federal gov- 
ernment 

Each time railroad rates increase, 
truck transportation becomes more 
attractive, so that railroads are run- 
ning in a vicious circle of raising 
rates to increase income, only to see 
tonnage volume decline and income 
drop with another rate increase nec- 
essary. Where it will end, other than 
in government ownership of rail- 
roads, is not readily apparent 

I've said little about barge handling 
of grain, but actually barging works 
hand-in-hand with truck and again 
it can be called unfair competition 
in that the government stands the 
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in the present day marketing of 
grain. If I had discussed chese six 
points in order of importance, I 
would have mentioned government 
first 


Government's role in grain mar- 
keting has been a gradual, insidious 
development. I can remember back 
in the 20's when my dad, who started 
rain business in 1910, had a 


in the 


little sticker on his car windshield 
that iid, “Get the government out 
of private business.” It was a good 
idea, but it didn't work, Each year 
has seen government getting deeper 
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into business, and especially into the 
grain business. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
become the biggest business organi- 
zation in the world today—-probably 
the biggest company the world has 
ever known. It owns nearly 2 billion 
bushels of grain, with an estimated 
value of over $4 biliion. On May 31 
this year it had over $8% billion in- 
vested in price support programs, $6 
billion being in agricultural product 
inventories and almost $2% billion 
in loans. It has its head office in 
Washington, with five regional offices 
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in the major grain terminals. It has 
smaller branch offices in almost every 
county in the nation. It owns nearly 
a billion bushels of grain storage 


space, and leases from the private 
grain trade almost another billion 
bushels. It has a global marketing 


organization that makes it the 
world’s biggest exporter of agricul- 
tural products. Because of its tre- 


mendous stocks of vital foodstuffs, 
Commodity Credit’s influence extends 
into diplomatic circles, relief and 
ocial agencies and local politics. Its 
decisions have more influence on the 
fluctuations in the market price for 
grain than any other single factor. 


Some Examples 


Sometimes that can be pretty dis- 
heartening to a flour miller, a soy- 
bean processor, a feed manufacturer 
grain warehouseman or mer- 
chandiser. 

An example or two will show what 
I mean 


or a 


Let’s take an average flour 
mill operator in central] Illinois. In 
late April with No. 1 hard wheat 
selling at 2¢ under the Chicago July 
he has a chance to book a round lot 
of flour to a chain baker fot 
delivery. He figures the 
margin based on the 


July 
conversion 
current price 
studies the weather 
and the 
figure out 


of wheat, 
ind forecasts, 
reports to 
crop harvest will be, 
start and the size of the crop. He 
studies the statistical position to 
learn what elevator stocks are at 
terminals and interior point and 
figures what he thinks will influence 
the July future by the time the flour 
is to be milled. Then he studies the 
national and world news to evaluate 
the potential market effect of world 
He checks with his plant per 
onnel on total running time and 
considers livestock feeding conditions 
ind markets to estimate the poten- 
tial value of the millfeeds he'll pro 
duce when he makes that flour 
After all this study, he decides it 
will be a profitable deal, so he book 
the flour with the baker and buys 
Chicago July wheat futures as a 
hedge against the sale. He feels pret 
ty good about it because he has a 
couple of cents profit in each bushel 
of wheat he'll mill on the order. Two 
later the government an 
nounces an increase in the export 
ubsidy for wheat, and blooey! The 
basis goes to 3¢ over the July instead 


maps 
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of 2¢ under, and the miller ends up 
with a loss. It’s frustrating. 

I’m not a flour miller, but I am a 
soybean processor, and I can tell how 
the same type of thing applies to us 
Suppose :t’s December and we have 
our elevator full of soybeans hedged 
in Chicago March beans. A large feed 
manufacturer bids us on 1,000 tons 
of soybean meal for Februaiy ship- 
ment. We immediately do all the fig- 
uring on weather, stocks, markets, 
crops and world news that the flour 
miller did. We find that soybean oil 
is selling at %¢ lb. over the Chicago 
January soybean oil futures, so we 
figure the sale of meal at the price 
bid and oil at the going price would 
make us a profit, but we don't have 
a buyer for the oil for February ship- 
ment as we do for the meal. There- 
fore, we decide to sell the thousand 
tons of meal to the feed manufac 
turer, buy in our Chicago March 
beans, and sell enough Chicago Janu- 
ary oil to cover the amount we'll get 
from the beans we process to make 
the meal. It’s all fine. We have a 
profit in some 50,000 bu. of beans 
Then after the first of the year, gov- 
ernment tightens Public Law 
480 funds for edible oils 
Cash from % over 
the January to %4 under the January, 
which knocks 5¢ bu. off our process 
ing margin, and we end with 


up on 
exporting 
soybean oil goes 


a loss 


A Thankless Job 


Now I hasten to add that govern- 
ment does not do this maliciously, 
or even with complete disregard for 
industry. Fortunately, and I’m happy 
to be able to say it, many of the top 
men in CCC and USDA have a back- 
ground of experience in the grain and 
milling industry. They understand 
the problems. They are most helpful 
and cooperative with the grain trade 
and they conduct the affairs of their 
company and their office in a very 
businesslike manner. But it’s a hope- 
less, thankless job they have. They've 
been monkeying around with the in- 
exorable laws of supply and demand 
and when they move to affect mar- 
kets in a certain way, they're almost 
certain to hurt as many segments of 
our national economy as they help 
It’s a of being damned if you 
do, and damned if you don't 


case 


It's wrong, I believe, in a democ- 


racy such as ours, based on a free 
enterprise, industrial economy, for 
any company or agency to exercise 
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such tremendous influence, to wield 
such power. Where it will end, no 
yne can foretell. The early Egyptians 
tried it in the time of Joseph, and it 
ended in tyranny and slavery in the 
time of Moses. Other nations have 
tried it since, with no success. I am 
i reactionary who believes that our 


jatior uur people as a whole, our 
ictual economic system, would have 
been better off without all the price 
supportir agricultural aid programs 
of the past 30 years; who believes 
we'd be better off now to put grain 


production on a free and unrestricted 
basis where supply and demand 


would set prices and yvern produc- 
tion 

Sure, it would be tough at times, 
but now it’s tough all the time. Won't 
ve De considered a_ foolish people 
when historians report we engaged 
in practices that held grain prices at 
high levels with restricted produc- 


tion, in spite of tremendous produc- 


tive capacities ») that our consumers 
paid high prices in the market-place 
ind in turn taxed themselves out- 
rageously to maintain those price 
supports ° 

We iren't discussin economics 
here, however, but rather dynamics 
f grain marketing ff which gov- 
ernment the most dynamic 


6. SOYBEANS: In any discussion 


yf 1 marketing urely mention 
must be made of the dramatic de- 
eloy ent f the soybean as one of 
ur nation’s major cash crops. It has 
been a force to be reckoned with in 
n marketing, and has had wide 
n fluc n the entir« iin handling 
ndust 
Ihe ybean is trul the Horatio 
Alger f American commodi- 
tie Its progress has been meteoric, 
its histor sensational. In the past 
30 yea! production has increased 
6500%—from less than 7 million 
bushels in 1927 to more than 450 mil- 
lion bushels in 1956 
Improved varietie ind efficient 


farming methods brought about tre- 
mendort increases in production. 
Grain marketing agenci« met the 
challenge of this development by ex- 
panding and improving services and 
facilities all along the line from coun- 
try elevator to terminal market, and 
to processing mill. ‘Thus the market- 
I yybeans developed in an or- 
derly way that kept beans moving 


into market channels as needed 
Proce I developed new, more 
efficient ybean proce facilities 
Manufacturers of hortening and 
margarine provided good markets for 
yybean oil through constant product 


improvement, while feed manufac- 
turers provided ever-broadening mar- 
kets for soybean meal through their 
intensive research and merchandis- 
ing programs 
A Bright Spot 

Today the lusty soybean is one of 
the few bright spots in American 
iwriculture, and in our national grain 
marketing industry 

It provided farmer with more 
than $1 billion annual cash income 
It supplies the grain trade with mil- 
lion f dollars of revenue from 
handling and marketing services. 
Soybean futures provide the largest 
ylurne f all grain futures trading 
yn the Chicago Board of Trade. And, 
most important of all, the soybean 
upplies a multitude of essential food 
and fiber products that have helped 
reatly to improve the living stan- 
dards of millions of people through- 
jut the nation and the world 

I assure you that it is a pleasure 
ind a source of great pride to be 
associated with the soybean process- 
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ing industry as it functions as one of 
the dynamics of grain marketing 
From this discussion of some of the 
forces affecting grain marketing, you 
can catch a glimpse of the exciting, 
the exhilarating, the romantic, the 
dramatic and sparkling day to day 
occurrences that spice up the routine 
of the daily round of market quota- 
tions, total receipts, car numbers, 
accounting, letter-writing, and tele- 
phone calls that make up the com- 
plete grain marketing operation. 
No better system of marketing 
any commodity ever has been de- 
veloped. The remarkable code of 
ethics, the complete reliance on a 
man’s word, the integrity of the 
people in the grain trade are an in- 
spiration and an eloquent testimony 
to the grain marketing system in 
this country. It is the highlight of the 
“Dynamics of Grain Marketing.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF Fr Le 


School to Include 
Special Information 


For Small Mills 


KANSAS CITY Operators of 
small mills as well as big ones will 
find much of interest in the program 
of the Midwest Feed Production 
School in Kansas City this month 
One of the major topics to be pre- 
sented will be a cost study of opera- 
tions of custom mills 

The school, sponsored by the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., will 
be held Nov, 20-22 in the Kansas 
City Municipal Auditorium 

The custom milling study is a proj- 
ect financed by the US. Department 
of Agriculture at the Midwest Re- 
search Institute, Kansas City. Frank 
Ross of the institute staff will make 
a preliminary report on certain phas- 
es of custom mill operations. The 
portions of the broad study which will 
be presented at the Kansas City meet- 
ing deal with equipment requirements 
and man-hour costs 

The cost studies will deal with five 
“cost centers” in custom mills. Two 
of these are concerned with the 
grinding department, one being grain 
receiving and the other the actual 
grinding operations. Two centers in 
the mixing department involve the 
blending of ingredients and also the 
receiving and handling of mix addi- 
tives. The fifth center is packaging 
costs. Bulk loading operations are 
classified with the mixing cost center 
since the operation generally involves 
only conveying the product to the 
truck, 

These costs for the custom mills 
will be compared with costs of 30- 
ton-per-day mills which were sur- 
veyed last year and reported at the 
1956 production schoo! 

The other phase of the study to be 
presented this year concerns equip- 
ment requirements for efficient cus- 
tom milling and will include flow 
charts and diagrams of typical ar- 
rangements. 

Of the many custom mills surveyed, 
about 42% had an annual output of 
less than 500 tons annually. The re- 
mainder were mostly between 500 
and 5,000 tons, with only 3% exceed- 
ing the top of this range. Thus, the 
size of these plants is considerably 
less than the low end of the 1956 cost 
study, which collected data on mills 
of 30 tons per day capacity and which 
would produce around 7,500 tons an- 
nually. 

In addition to the custom milling 
study, other program features will in- 
clude information of importance to 
operators of local mills 
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ADM President States 
Industry Should Give 
Students More Help 


MINNEAPOLIS — Industry should 
increase its assistance to students in 
the technical and seientifie fields, 
Thomas L. Daniels, president of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. hag stat- 
ed. Mr. Daniels declared a large share 
of the responsibility for mainteining 
the | leading position in scientific 
development rests with business. 

“Industry, which employs the great 
majority of scientists, has an obliga- 
tion to assist talented students in 
completing their education,” Mr. 
Daniels said, “This is a vital part of 
industry's role as the developer and 
producer of new and better products 
to enrich the American way of life.” 

Mr. Daniels made his comments 


on industry's position in seientifie 
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education in connection with an an- 
nouncement that ADM is providing 
science fellowships and scholarships 
at 14 colleges and universities. The 
individual grants range up to $2,500 
a year. The ADM student award pro- 
gram was expanded recently with 
creation of a new chemistry scholar 
ship at Mankato (Minn.) State Col 
lege. 

Seventeen students now are study- 
ing chemistry, chemical engineering 
and the technology of human and 
livestock nutrition under the ADM 
scholarship and fellowship program 
Through steady expans'on of the col- 
lege program, ADM has provided 107 
grants since the beginning five year 


ago, 
“We cannot leave scientific educa 
tion entirely to government,” My: 


Daniels said. “Industry must con 
tribute to this endeavor which is so 
important to the nation’s welfare,” 

The schools at which ADM main 
tains study grants include the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, Carleton Col- 
lege, St. Olaf College, Mankato State 
College, University of Wisconsin 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Missouri School of Mines, Kansas 
State College, Iowa Slate College, 
Case Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, University of Illinois, 
Michigan State College and Purdue 
University. 

BREAD iS THE STArF ’ Lire 
CANADIAN OAT EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG-—-Canada exported 3, 

515,000 bu. of oats to all destination 
in the first two months of the 1957-58 
crop year compared with 1,978 000 
in the August-September period a 
year ago, The current figure included 
3257000 shipped to the U.S. and 
281 C09 to the U.K. The only other 
destinations shown were British 
Guiana, Venezuela, and Panama 
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todays special 


HARVEST PROMOTION—Pictured are the several promotion pieces included 
in Pleischmann’s new “Bakery Harvest Festival” kit. At the top is the full- 
color 10 x 26 in. window streamer. At the bottom left is the full-color 12 x 26 
in. easel-backed counter card, with insert frame for holding color photos of 
the four “today’s specials” Fleischmann is recommending. At right are 
Fleischmann’s sales and bakery tested formula cards for the four recommend- 
ed “specials,” and at the bottom right is a “Bakery Harvest Festival” button 


for sales personnel, 


Fleischmann Offers Program 


To Cash in On Harvest Sales 


NEW YORK The Fleischmann 
Division of Standard Brands Inc. is 
currently distributing a “Bakery Har- 
est Festival’ program decigned to 
help increase the sale of retail baked 
oods during the period immediately 
prior to the Christmas holidays 


The new Fleischmann promotion kit 
includes two _ full-color promotion 
pieces (a window strip and counter 
card) which feature the phrase ‘“Bak- 
ery Harvest Festival” against a back- 
ground of the vividly colored fall 
farm products that are commonly 
used in the production of bakery prod- 
ucts 

The easel-backed counter card is 
the key piece in the program, since 
it has an insert frame in which the 
baker can place full-color photos of 
the four sales and bakery tested prod- 





VANCOUVER BUILDING UP 
TRADE WITH JAPAN 


VANCOUVER — Vanccuver has 
built up a very substantial trade in 
such grains as wheat, barley and flax 
with Japan. During the past year 
there has also been a sharp increase 
in the movement from here of both 
mustard seed and rape seed. In fact, 
local elevators at present are holding 
more than 940,000 bu. of these two 
seeds waiting shipment, Recently 
there was another k'nd of shipment to 
Japan. This was the first parcel of 
safflower seed aboard a Japanese 
Iiner, Five hundred tons of the clean 
kernels, grown in southern Alberta 
for the first time this year, were 
poured into the ship’s holds. Safflower 
seed is used for some vegetable oils, 
for some dyes and has now been de- 
veloped as a base for certain medi- 
cines for heart disease. It is reported 
that California started a considerable 
safflower bus'ness about five years 
ago. 


ucts that Fleischmann is recommend- 
ing for fall promotion 

The products mentioned ard a 
praline cake, a pecan macaroon tart, 
an open-face fruit coffee cake, and 
cinnamon raisin bread. Each of the 
four color photos of these products 
has mouth-watering sales appeal and 
can be inserted in the counter card 
frame whenever the baker wishes to 
feature 4 “today's special.” 

Last, but not the least of the kit's 
contents is an eye-catching lapel but- 
ton for bakery sales personnel which 
suggests that the customer “Ask for 
Bakery Harvest Specials.” 

In addition to helping bakers who 
have never had a fall promotion of 
this type, the new “Bakery Harvest 
Festival” program will give more 
tools to the large number of bakers 
who are featuring “harvest” window 
displays and products during Novem- 
ber. 
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| Every baker's bread is on trial every 
day on the tables of his customers. We 
are ever conscious of this fact when we 
1 . y 
mill POLAR BEAR. We are deter- 
mined to do our full part in maintaining 
{ 
t , 
our customers’ loaves at the very peak 
of perfection each day. 
{ 
q ' 
! FOUNDED BY 
‘ ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
i 
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RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 


grade wheat for every kind of flour. 





DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit 


the wheat areas and begin the task of 


sampling the crop. Each year new va- 
rieties are planted and tested under 
the supervision of leading agricultural 





colleges and crop improvement groups 
which Pillsbury helps support. Pur- 
pose—to find the best wheat for mill- 
ing into flour. Also, certain areas may 
produce better baking wheat. Find- 


QUALITY BAKED F00 


and at Pillsbury | 


BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combina 
tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part of 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures the 
baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ingre- 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product. . 
better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helped 
the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his products. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Durham is 
director of Pillsbury’s quality control 
department. He presented this report 
at the second annual wheat utilization 
conference which was held recently 
at Peoria, Il. 
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It is a well-known fact that be- 
tween classes of wheat, as defined 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
grain standards, there are great dif- 
ferences in baking performance. It is 
ilso known that there is considerable 
difference in baking performance 
within any one class of wheat. Fur- 
thermore, climatic conditions exert 
1 tremendous effect 

We need to know what chemical 
constituents or morphological ar- 
rangements are responsible for vari- 
ous manifestations when flour is 
made into a dough or batter, as well 
is in the subsequent baked products. 

More specifically, what are the 
fundamental factors that explain: 
(a) Differences between the wheat 
classes hard red winter and hard red 
spring, (b) Differences between va- 
rieties within one class, for example, 
Chiefkan from Commanche and, (c) 
Differences due to climatic conditions, 
such a high temperature damage 
during ripening period, or differences 
in mixing time from year to year. 

The protein content of the 1956 
harvested southwestern winter wheat 
crop was the highest on record. Pro- 
tein content of the current crop har- 
vested in that same area has dropped 
ibruptly. What was the cause? If 
the answer were known, it might be 
possible to harvest nothing but high- 
protein wheat crops 

It j ratifying to the mill and 
bakery chemist to know that there 

1 healthy appetite in the several 
vernment research laboratories to 
find the answers to these questions 
Commendable research is in pro- 


ere More funds and more research- 
el hould be allocated to these proj- 
ects. A very nominal amount of re- 
earch along these lines is in pro- 
ré n flour mill laboratories. 
Dough mixing time and tolerance 
to mixing are flour characteristics 
which have assumed considerable im- 
portance with the increased usage of 
high speed dough mixing machines in 
bread bakeries. Recording devices 
uch as the Farinograph and Mixo- 


raph are commonly employed in the 


iochemical Problems and C 
Research in the Milling Ind 


By ROY K. DURHAM 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


laboratory to estimate relative mix- 
ing time requirements for individual 
flours. It is a generally accepted fact 
that different wheat varieties yield 
flours having different dough mixing 
requirements. But there is urgent 
need to determine what flour con- 
stituents affect mixing properties. 

We need a better understanding of 
the chemical and physical changes 
which take place when wheat flour 
is combined with water to form a 
batter or a dough. A logical starting 
point is a fundamental study of the 
phenomena which take place in a 
Farinograph, or other dough mixing 
device, from the time water is first 
added until the curve indicates the 
dough is badly “broken down.” 

Fortunately, several investigators 
are at work on this problem. One 
laboratory has recently reported on 
the effect of oxygen and fat on physi- 
cal dough properties. It has been re- 
ported that by mixing in an atmos- 
phere of nitrogen, the mixing time of 
a flour is lengthened. Another labor- 
atory has reported on the influence of 
the water-soluble constituents of 
wheat flour on its mixing character- 
istics. At least two other laboratories 
are studying the factors which in- 
fluence the colloidal properties of 
doughs. I am aware that the Peoria 
laboratory has developed a recording 
apparatus for measuring mixing char- 
acteristics of flour-water batters. 

The fact that the material from 
which dough mixer bowls are made 
affects physical properties of dough 
suggests the importance of trace ele- 
ments. Other trace, or micro-con- 
stituents, no doubt exert phenomenal 
influence, 

Amylases and proteases modify 
dough properties, Reducing agents 
containing sulphur have been em- 
ployed to shorten mixing require- 
ments. Their effect is of academic 
interest only at this time, inasmuch 
as present bread standards do not 
permit their use, and because result- 
ing dough properties were of mar- 
ginal acceptance. 


Native Wheat Starch 

Considerable research work has 
been done with wheat starch, but 
mostly with starch that has been 
separated by a wet process and then 
dried. 

There is much that remains to be 
learned about wheat starch in its 





native state, as well as when flour 
is made into dough or batter. Are the 
hydration characteristics of all 
wheat starches alike? Do starches 
in different flours differ in their abil- 
ity to absorb water from batters or 
doughs ? 

If so, does this affect the extent of 
swelling or gelatinization during sub- 
sequent baking? Are there great 
enough differences in the swelling o1 
gelatinization properties of flour 
starches to have a significant effect 
upon the character of baked bread, 
cake, cookies or crackers? Is thres- 
hold gelatinization temperature of 
starch an important and distinguish 
ing flour property? 

Chemical and enzymatic treatment 
of flour at the mill has become a 
well-established custom in the US 
Some foreign countries, however, 
prohibit all chemical flour treatment 

U.S. mills may legally add to flour 
only the following six bleaching or 
maturing agents: Chlorine dioxide, 
chlorine, potassium bromate, benzoy! 
peroxide, nitrosyl chloride, oxides of 
nitrogen. 

Malted wheat or barley may be 
added to supplement natural enzymes 
existing in wheat flour. 

The chemistry of flour bleaching 
or yellow pigment destruction is 
fairly well understood, But the chem 
istry of flour maturing remains quite 
vague. Many milling laboratories are 
concerned about this problem, and at 
least one is conducting work on the 
amount, location and availability ol 
sulfhydryl groups of the flour p: 
teins. Investigators agree that the 
water-soluble proteins contain Sif 
groups, but their presence and avail 
ability in the so-called gluten protein 
fraction is still a subject of discu 
sion. Sulfhydryl groups have be« 
found in purified gliadin, and work 
is continuing on the measurement 
and mechanism of reaction of thes« 
groups during the maturing of flour 
and dough. 

The Grain Research Laboratory at 
Winnipeg is making a valiant effort 
to learn the secret of bromate effect 
on flour doughs 

Chlorine finds its greatest useful 
ness to control pH of cake flour. T 
little is known about the chemist 
of the reaction between chlorin« 
flour. Recent experiments at the 
Wheat Variety Laboratory, Wooster 
Ohio, show that all, or nearly al! 
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of the cake baking improvement re- 
sulting from chlorine treatment of 
flour can be traced to prime starch 
fraction, Application of chlorine to 
luten or tailings fractions had very 
little effect on cake baking perform- 
ince of reeonstituted flour. On the 
other hand, unpublished evidence ob- 
tained in a flour mill laboratory 
points to lipid as being the flour con- 
tituent most affected by chlorine 

The Peoria laboratory could make 
a most weleome contribution by con 
ducting Investigations in the fleld of 
the chemistry of flour maturing 


Continuous Dough Making Process 
At least two manufacturers have 
developed continuous dough making 
tems to @ point where commercial 
tallations are now in use, Two 
que features are common to both 
tems, namely, (1) The pre-ferment 
r brew stage, wherein the yeast be 
nes active and multiplies and 
enerates substances which contrib 
ite to bread flavor, and (2) A de- 
cloper which homogenizes the dough 
components and, in a few seconds of 
time by mechanical agitation, creates 
i dough having ability to retain the 
ises of fermentation. Dough tem- 
perature is increased considerably in 
the developer. The effect of these 
(Turn to BESEKAKCH, page ta) 
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reconstruction or a new 
mill has to pay off fast. | 
A Simon plant, custom- 

built for your needs and | 
based on world-wide ex- 

perience and a close study 

of U.S. conditions, is 

designed to do just that 

efficiently, profitably at 


————————— eee 


low cost. 
Read what C. B. Capps, 


Executive Vice President 


en 


and General Manager of 
California Milling Corp., 
says of their new Simon 
pneumatic mill 

**When we decided to build 
this new mill we realised 
that such a proposal could 
only be justified by im- 
proved extraction and 
economy of labour. We 
have already established 
quite clearly that we have 
achieved our aim. We are 
very proud of this mill, 
which has proved to us f 
the advantages which can 

be gained by the latest 


milling developments.” 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


ATOMIC ENERGY IN AGRICULTURE 


Main Applications Include More Knowledge of Processes, 
Food Preservation and Inducing Mutation in Plants 


By DR. WILLARD IF. LIBBY 


About 18 months ago at a meeting 
it Michigan State College, on the 
yeneral subject of radioactive isotopes 
in agriculture, I had an opportunity 
to speak of the economi potential of 
radioisotopes in agriculture and esti- 
mated that the potential savings ap- 
proximated $200 million a year. This 
was broken down into $10 million for 
fertilizer ivings, that the more 
efficient use of fertilizer by use ol 

‘topes in the control of its applica- 
tion; $40 million for plant insecti- 
cide $40 million for the screw worm 
fly damage application; $40 million 


for food preservation and $100 million 


for genetic applications 
I should like to revise this estimate 
upward. It is difficult to say by what 
ctor it should be raised, but I think 
it clear that in several of the appli- 
catior listed the estimates are low 
For example food preservation, I 
think, | 1 potential which we all 
igret ry great, providing we can 
how that the food is edible and use- 
ful, and this will probab'y exceed $100 
millior nnual savi ind bene 
fit 
Also, the genetic applications to the 
product f new plant f more effi- 
ent typ yhviously re enormous 
f the things now appear! 
nore ne than the did 18 
nont » and thourh it nearly 
npo ble to pu firr follar figure 
I believe there is no doubt that the 
COM illion figure for potential sav 
ng probably by two or three 
fold 
a A ference on radioisotopes in 
cientific research, which was called 
by UNESCO, was held in Paris for 
t eeks during September. During 
th time papers were presented by 
1.100 scientists from about 40 coun- 
tric Mar of these papers have ap- 
plicat to atomic ene in agricul- 
ture. These papers showed once again 
that topes have an enormous 
potenti mpact upon agriculture and 
food production through the impact 
upor nects of biological research 
for n t aspects of biology are, of 
coul f fundamental gnificance to 
ricuiture 


Value of Radioisotopes 


Radioisotopes are of great value in 
the stud f the physiology and chem- 
tY f ing organisn ind of the 
complex dynamic biological systems, 
uc} those involved in relationship 
hetv ! plants inimal and man 
They e made possible advances in 
these field f research that are com- 
parable vith the greatest that have 
er beer nace and they have be 
recognized as highly refined re 
earch too which are indispensable 
n me | | fields. It n in fact, be 
iid that the more difficult the re- 
earch problems, the greater is the 
[ al t that isotope vill be of 
ilue in the solving of them 
For ¢ ple, an extremely impor- 
tant ment of isotopes is that 
the the first time make it pos- 
ble t w directly he movement 
I t ( into or out f a system 
iyvnan equilibriun nd to iden- 
tif ! r ent that is « trary to the 
p ent r-all direé n. Thus, we 
re abl nprove ou nowledge of 
the | rical principles involved 
in growing crops and estock, and 
! t ire leading in general 
to the elopment of improved tech- 


research applications because tl 
costs of the isotopes are u ually nall 


niques and greater efficiency of pro- 
duction of foodstuffs 


Among the myriad of potential ap- as compared to the other costs of th 


plications of isotopes to agricultural research, but we should stop here a 
investigations not yet made there minute to think of costs and their 
probably are some which may over possible impact on atomic energy 
shadow those which have already agriculture 

been made, and we can expect the im The industrial utilization of isotopr 

portance of isotopes in agricultural is just really beginning. We anti 

research to increase pate that in the next five years thers 


will be a tenfold growth in these ap 
plications in industry in this country 
so that as a result we will accomplish 
industrial savings amounting to 
thing like twice the total budget of 
the Atomic Energy Commi dur 
to the industrial applications of iso 


le pr yssibili- 
control of 


In addition, there are t 
ties of application to the 
farming and food processing, for we 
know that the techniques which have 
been developed for the measurements 
of very small amounts of radioactivi- 
ty are entirely for these 


rye 


Sion 


adequate 


control operations, and the question topes. At the present time the savir 
is whether they are worth the both- are about one half billion dollars per 
er and expense. We know, for ex- year, or about 20% of the annual bud 
ample, that there is a small amount — get for AEC 

of radioactivity in all living matter, Realizing that the AEC'’s activiti« 
and it is possible in principle to use result in the accumulation of a 
this itself if necessary to control these atom'’c stockpile which has a consid 
operations, although the addition of erable value in itself and also that 
a small amount of radioactivity, small other benefits accrue which ar 


in the sense of any possible hazardous — very real value, I think it is clear that 
amount, could conceivably make the = altogether the taxpayer is receivil i 
control operations much easier. It is very fair return on his investment 


not at all unlikely that such methods in atomie energy, Of course, I car 
will be developed and may prove to make this calculation only if you will 
be very valuable. We expect similar allow me to make the kind of ae 
developments in the ficld of everyday counting in which one says that it 
medicine and in industrial manufac 1 saving and a profit to the taxpa 
turing operations if he gets his automobile or his ci 

. rettes or his other product nore 
Use in Irrigation cheaply as a result of the applicati 

For example suppose irrigation of isotopes to the process of m 

water were to be rendered ever so ture 
slightly radioactive. One might then The same saving will likely happen 
be able to tell the efficiency with eventually in agriculture. although at 
which the water is being used in the’ the present time the principal appl 
irrigation of crops. It might be suffi- cations have been in research, These 
cient to do this on a research basis of course, have been a ver re 
and to draw general conclusions from benefit and have resulted in real 
the research which could be applied jngs in farming, but they have not 
in the field, but it might also be ap- been in the nature cf proce contr 


plicable in an everyday fashion to in most instances so we have not fel 
routine farming. In areas where free to count the agriculture i 
water is extremely iluable it is not farming savings in our total bool 
unlikely, it seems to me, that this keeping. In other words, the $50 
could be an important application. million I mention is industrial savin 
The amounts of radioactivity would and to this figure is to be added what 


be so small that the radioactivity in ever material value the agricultural 

the food would constitute no hazard and medical applications ma ! 
For these routine applications to have 

farming and to food processing it 

would be necessary that isotopes be Cost Important 

as cheap as possible. This is not a However, we can expect that thr 

very important consideration in the savings in the farming operat.on 








AWAITING SHIPMENT—Here are three Entoleter CentriMill Series 40 ma 
chines pictured when they were lined up awaiting shipment to a midwestern 
wet corn miller’s plant. Four of these machines were shipped from the Ente 
leter division plant of Safety Industries, Inc., at New Haven, Conn,, to thy 
miller. These units replace Buhr mills and are reported to give substantially 
increased operating efliciencies, Entoleter said. The machines are factors 
equipped with oil-mist lubrication and vibration detection equipment, At their 
final location, they were equipped with 150 h.p. motors. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Libby is a 
commissioner on the U.S, Atomic En 
ergy ¢ This report was 
originally presented as an address be 
fore tie recent 75th anniversary sym- 
the role of agriculture in 

ty at Cornell University's 
State Agriculture Experi 
on at Geneva, 


mmission, 
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the fut nay become very large 
ind tl hen this happy day ar 
rive th st of isotopes may be 
quit portant item. Therefore 
let us | t this point. In the AEC 
we ha i making calculations in 
the past months as to what the 
ultimate t of various isotopes 
might be hen the volume of thei 
usa el large. These figures have 
been rel d to serve as an index of 
the cost r potential applications on 
i lar ‘ ( ‘ 

For example, in our potential farm 
in ipp itions two isotopes that 
can hardly be exceeded in importance 
ire the f carbon and hydrogen. So 
let us t their cost Radiocarbon 
now sel $22,000 per curie, We ex 
pect that large volume this may be 
reduced | small fraction of that 
Our fo ula for calculating what you 
might call the “rock-bottom prices 
of isotope ives for carbon a figure 
of $110 r curie, or less than 1° of 
the present cost. I think probably 
that this ficure is a little low and will 
be difficult to attain, but the prob 
ibilit of ubstantial reduction is 
high 

However, for radioactive hydrogen 

tritiun the “rock-bottom” figure 
is 26 nd the ABC actually sells it 
for only $2 at the present time. In 
this ca therefore, we are warned 
that tritium is about as cheap as it 

ever ing to be, in contrast to car 
hon-14 which probably is highly in 
flated We can expect similar reduc 
tiv in the cases of other isotopes; 


cobalt-60 for example, at $2 per curie 


will probably be reduced somewhat 
ilthough a question of the 
p eality of such reduction in the 
AKC has recently re 
price of cobalt-60 from a 
ilue of some $9 cure 
the present $2 figure, though 
range for up 
per curie depending on the specific 
iwtivity of the cobalt. The formula 
used f the calculation of “rock bot 
would give 6¢ per curie 


future 
auc asthe 
p l per 


there i prices to $5 


t ord 
! halt 

| re is real- 
basis 


i question as to how 
he firures but the 
e formula used is that the 
the for 
nufacturing plutonium and 


t! the chemical proce 


are 
cost of 
the neutrons is same a those 
noma 

ng costs in 
that in manu 


Our guaranteed 


dare the same ag 


ne plutonium 


for plutonium is $30 per gram 


this basis we are ab'e to calcu 


iding se 


in large 


t of prices for iso 


and obviously 
! ation the 
the unrealistic in 
However we 
yardstick 
cost if 


volurne 
from assumption 
nake pr ce 
CAS°S know of no 
for 


the 


Gu »stion of Worth 


other w 


potential large 


present time 


wds, radiocarbon at a 
real 
curle 
going to get 


curie is a 
$2 A 


hundred dollars a 
bility, and 


uta 


tritium at 
cheap as itt 
these 
to control agricul 
entirely 


isotope it prices can be 


d economical 
operations in an safe 
The whether these 

jlications are worth the bother and 

cost. Thi if course, is something 
has not yet been explored, but 
should consider 


question | 


A possibility we 
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as I am certain several of you here 
today have, at least speculatively. I 
would like to see real tests run on 
these potential applications 

In addition to the use of isotopes in 
understanding the basic science of ag- 
riculture and in the agri- 
culture and food processing opera- 
tions, we have the application of ra- 
diation directly to the preserv 
of food, Radiation has 
of penetrating 
inducing 
These 


control of 


ation 
a characteristic 
biological tissues and 
certain chemical changes. 
changes are in general the con- 
sequences of ionization of the mole- 
cules, Most ionized molecules are un- 
stable and highly reactive, and 
because ionization is not normally in- 
olved, changes are caused which are 
not common to ordinary cooking by 
thermal heating. Thus, radiation pres- 
ervation of food is a different process 


from cooking, and we have grounds 


for supposing that the results may be 
different and probably better 
We, of course, must also consider 


the possibility that this type of pres- 
ervation may produce toxic sub- 
tances and so we must investigate 


most thoroughly as to whether the 
foods are edible The 

can be such as to 
insects so one of the 


chemical 
changes destroy 
living first po- 
tential applications of radiation is to 
the killing of insect pests infesting 
growing and livestock in the 
fields or in stored grain or in cereal 
products, or in the sterilization or 
pasteurization of perishable food- 
tuffs killing the 
bacteria in difference in 
nature of the 


wrought by 


crops 


such as meat by 


them. The 
the chemical trans- 


formations radiation as 


compared with cooking means that 
this killing of the insects and bac- 
teria might be accomplished without 


the changes in digestibility 
ability normally associated 


and palat- 
with cook- 
ing. Thus food preservation by radia- 
tion opens up the possibility of a 
wider distribution of perishable food- 
tuffs in the fresh or near-fresh state 
Becaause the irradiation of 
different from the 


food is 
cooking of it it 


has been found that radiation can 
lead to undesirable changes in flavor, 
texture and appearance and we have 


the problem of minimizing these by 


special procedures or by the use of 
pecial protective substances, These 
things are under investigation. Most 


important of all and most limiting to 
the progress of this application of 
atomic energy to agriculture at this 
time are the animal feeding experi- 
ments, and tests with human volun- 
which are being conducted to 
determine whether irradiated 
tuffs are safe to eat, It i 
me that it is most important 
these given the highest 
ority, for it seems very likely 
safe to eat the 
method will have real and the 
process will be an important 
peaceful application of the 


Cheap Methods Needed 

Of course, this is all assuming that 
we have cheap enough methods of 
producing radiation so that the 
ization can be accomplished economi- 
cally. The costs of radiation of food 
are still largely unknown and it is not 
clear at this time whether 
products, either separated or 
irated, or accelerators, or possibly 
cobalt-60 are preferable. Probably 
each will have applications to certain 
jobs. My personal opinion and hope is 
that the fission products which are 
produced by atomic power reactors 
will find a ready use in the food 
terilization program 

Cesium-137 is one of the principal 
fission products produced and has a 
gamma ray which though not 


teers 
food- 
clear to 
that 
pri- 
that if 
whole 


tests be 
the food is 
value 


new 
itom 


steril- 


fission 


unsep- 


as pene- 
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trating as those of cobalt-60 is pro- 


duced gratis, so to speak. In other 
words, cesium-137 is produced when- 
ever the fission reaction occurs, and 


it constitutes a disposal problem un 
less it is put to work 

Now, what are the ultimate 
bilities in this direction? 
one really knows 
will have to be 
vestigations. I 


possi- 
Probably no 
and the questions 
settled by further in- 
am of the opinion that 
we must do everything we can to get 
the quartermaster general his thous- 
ands of tons of food per month, or 
whatever amount he needs in order 
that the feeding program can go on 
without delay, so that the day will 
come as soon as possible when the 
Food and Drug Administration will 
say that the food is safe to eat. When 


this does happen, then, we will be 
able to proceed to answer some of 
these questions of economics 


Already questions such as the 
of shipping 


cost 
irradiated fuel elements, 
costs of separating cesium relative to 
the cost of building and operating ac- 
celerators, the cost of producing co- 
balt-60, are questions of such impor- 
tance that they will have to be settled 
before we will have a really solid 
basis for proceeding in the food pres- 
ervation program. Certainly nothing 


can be done unless we know that the 
food is safe to eat, and every effort 
must be made to furnish the requisite 


kinds of food at the 
there will be 
experiments 


proper time so 


no delay in the feeding 


Ultimate Costs 


Ultimate costs of the irradiation of 
foods can be calculated in a manne) 
somewhat similar to used for 
the “rock-bottom” on isotopes 
and these calculations indicate that 
fuel elements are very much in the 
running for food irradiation, if meth- 
ods can be found of transporting 
them which are not too expensive. It 


those 
price 


seems not unlikely that this can be 
done, and the railroad industry might 
well consider the problem of mak 


ing such service 
sively 


available as inexpen- 
as possible, for it is not only 
the potential food preservation indus 
try which is involved, but also the 
questions of transportation of radio 
active materials which increase in im 

and number daily. These 
costs are a matter of some importance 
in many of the potential applications 


portance 


of the atom and the cheap shipping 
of radioactive substances is poten- 
tially a bottleneck in many applica- 
tions 

Aside from this shipping cost, I 
think it is clear that we can expect 
to buy a million roentgens of radia- 
tion per pound of food for a small 


fraction of 
It is true 
luck and a 
but it 
can be 


a cent from fuel elements 
that we must have good 
break or two to do this, 
seems very probable that it 
done. The possibilities from 
accelerators and cobalt-60 are good 
and I gather that one does not know 
at this time whether there is any 
real advantage in any of the methods 

One thing is completely clear, 
namely that cobalt-60 is competitive 
with other reactor products, namely 
plutonium and tritium, and is not pro- 
duced gratis as an atomic ash. Co- 
balt-60 is at the moment receiving 
widespread industrial use, and these 
uses are mounting rapidly so that this 
isotope, not being a fission product, 
may not be in as ample supply as the 
fission products. However, if it be 
true that there are sufficiently unique 
advantages to cobalt-60, we can ex- 
pect that it can be produced at costs 
which will be tolerable 

The whole question of how the ra- 
diation will be produced which is to 


be used in preserving food is a fascin- 
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iting one, but it is to be settled in 
the future by further development. 
At the moment, however, it is of ex- 
importance that nothing be 
done to delay the delivery of the ton- 
nages of food necessary for the very, 
very crucial feeding program. If the 
food should prove inedible’ there 
would not be much point in proceed- 
ing with the development of the 
methods of irradiation, but if, as we 
all hope and expect, the food proves 
to be edible and useful, we should 
have a very important additional 
peaceful application of the atom, and 
then the questions of radiation costs 
can really be attacked 


treme 


Genetic Changes 


The third application of isotopes 
ind radiation to agriculture is in the 
producing of genetic changes. I was 


raised in S« bastopol, Cal., which is a 
small town a few miles from Santa 
Rosa where Luther Burbank lived. I 
seeing the old gentleman 
walking down long rows of roses 
planted neatly in his plots looking for 
changes which nature had produced, 
ind in his patient and loving way 
doing the miraculous things for which 
we all remember and revere him. I 
wonder whether it would not have 


remember 


been possible even at that time to 
have used X-rays to have made his 
work easier by increasing the fre- 
quency of mutations. Anyway, this 
is the idea of the use of radiation to 
produce which may be 
‘gregated and cultured as definite 
improvements in plants. This applica- 
tion has had remarkablk 


mutations 


uccess, as 


iny of you know 

These three applicativ ns the uses 
of isotopes in the understanding of 
the fundamental process: in agri- 
culture and in the control of 
farming and food processing, the use 
of radiation from atomic reactors and 
possibly accelerators for food preser- 


ition, and the use of atomic irradi- 


ition to induce mutat’ons in plants 
ind animal are the principal advan- 
tag kn at the present time from 


the ipplications of atomic energy to 
igriculture 
thing 


These are the main 
but they are plenty) 


Benefits Considerable 


They are plenty because we now 
ee that these benefits are very, very 
considerab ind that they are grow- 
ing at an increasing rate. It is not 
clear at this time that every farmer 
hould carry a Geiger counter, but it 
eems likely that every farmer should 
have heard of some of the results of 
the application of Geiger counters to 
his problems and must understand- 
ib] he mpathetic to the uses of 
isotopes in agriculture. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that in a year or two 
there will not be some direct appli- 
cation of isotopes or radiation to ev- 


eryday farming and food handling 


Certainly, the food irradiation busi 


nes is most likely to succeed: cer- 
tainly some of the mutations produced 
by radiation gradually will become as 
important to the farmer as the Bur 
bank potato has. Certai: some of 


these things will happen. In addition 
we can expect that other applications 
which none of us have thought about 
will come, and the benefit to mankind 
from the application of atomic energy 
to agriculture may well exceed our 
present fond hopes 

The point is that the atom has 


aspects and one of 


nany beneficial 
them is its use in agriculture and 
farming ist as atomic power and 
the use of isotopes in industry and 
medicine and general research and 
the preservation of world peace are 
ther aspects 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Sterling Drug, Inc., 
Sales and Profits 
Set New Record 


NEW YORK Record sales and 
earnings for a nine-months’ period, as 
well as the highest sales and profits 
for any quarter in the company's his- 
tory, were attained by Sterling Drug 
Inc., according to a report issued by 
James Hill, Jr., chairman of the 
board, for the respective periods end 
ed Sept. 30. 

Net profit for the three quarters 
was $13,841,809, a gain of 6.9% over 


FROM MONSANTO 


the $12,955,026 for the correspondins 
1956 period. The 1957 earnir i? 

equivalent to $1.75 a share of com 
7,904 549 avera nun 

ber of shares outstanding. This con 

pares with $1.64 a share on 7,854,990 
average number of shares outstanding 
for the three quarters ended Sept. 30 
1956. 


mon stock on 


Sales for the first nine months of 
the current year were $144,094,692 
compared with $132,540,022, an in 
crease of $11,554,670. or 8&.7° ibove 
1956 sales, the previous record, Mr 
Hill said that sales increases were | 
ported in every part of the free world 


Source of your most complete line of leavening agents 
largest producer of elemental phosphorus 


SAPP (sodium acid pyrophosphates) 


For the baking characteristics you desire...tailored to meet your 
leavening needs exactly...to satisfy commercia! baker and 


homemaker. 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION © MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 


world’s 


MISSOURI 


Sa 
in wi rling and its subsidiaries 
operat th the US wecounting 
for 1 ian 60° of the increase 

In t time record quarter — the 
three ths ended Sept. 30, net 
protit $5,067,365, or 64¢ a com 
mon compared with $4,384,380, 
or 55 nmon share. The previous 
high { y quarter was achieved in 
the fir ov quarter, with net profit 
of $48 0, or 6lé a share. Sales 
for thi rrent third quarter were 
$49,435.14 compared with $43,054 
706 f corresponding 1956 quar 
ter h $49,332,542 for the first 
1QS7 « r, the previous high 








Monsanto 
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WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
WORKS WONDERS FOR You 
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RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page ta) 





tures is to eliminate conven- place in the brew is already in pro 


dough mixing and long fer- gress. More specifically, these investi 
m period gators are concerned with organk 
It too early to know what prob- acids produced in pre-ferment 


new bread making process 
Those who are bold 
enough to speculate believe that fac- 


microbiological population f pre 
ferments, and yeast fermentation 
brew processes 


reate 


t vhich affect bread flavor will It is the intent of the manufac 

require investigation, turers of these continuous no-dough 
( derable research in connec- time systems to build into them suf 

t vith the phenomena that take ficient versatility so that any pre 









A Low Dosage 
Spot Fumigant Applicator 
for Mills 


@ The most important addition 
to mill sanitation 
equipment in years 
@ Easy to handle 
@ Simple to operate 


speed 

safety 

economy 
portability 
accurate dosage 


SERVING AMERICA’S : FOOD INDUSTRY 


“ A 
~ 923 State Line 


qt Kansas City, 


y 
4 
Cant vo™ 


write for complete 
details at no 


obligation Missouri 
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ently used bread flour will 
itisfactorily Nevertheless 


keptical chemists foresee an 


perform 
the more 
cereal 
litimate revision in our 
f bread flour 
Whereas for 


i1djudication 


years it has been the 


custom to ship flour in ba there is 


now a rapid trend toward bulk ship- 
ment 

Many commercial bread bakers 
firmly believe that for best baking 
performance, sacked flour should be 
iged for three to four week And 
there is convincing evidence to prove 
that it is a fact. On the other hand 
however, a large number of bread 
bakers have found that by formula 


ind procedure modification 
ible to use flour only a few days old 


tney are 


In redesigning their plants to ac- 
commodate handling of bulk flour, 
most bakers are reluctant to install 
ufficient bulk storage bins to provide 
for three to four weeks storage. And 
» bulk shipment of flour has stirred 
ip considerable controve! concern- 
ng optimum age for best baking re- 
ults 

Generally speaking, flour that is 
hipped in bulk is air-conveyed, and 

exposed to considerably more air 
than is conventionally sacked flour 
It is possible that this greater ex- 
posure to air may speed up the na- 
tural aging process in flour. Precise 
methods are needed to measure the 
changes which take place as flour 
iLOs 

Research has shown that flour 


takes up oxygen during storage. The 
evidence indicates it to oxida- 
tion of flour lipids activated by lip- 
oxidase. More investigation 
these lines is desirable 

At least investigator has ob- 
erved that the Extensograph is suf- 
ficiently to detect early 
changes in stored flour 

By and large, the transition 
acked to bulk flour is not 
technological 
densation of moisture above 
line on the inner 
flour car is a that 
must be eliminated. If freshly milled 
confined in an airtight 
moisture is given off by the 
flour. Later, as the flour age it may 
ictually re iously re 
leased moisture. Can this be explained 
by vapor within the flour 
A very worthwhile project 
ilong this line is sug; 

If a curve were drawn 
current interest in high-protein bread, 
it would show an This 
trend toward increased and balanced 
protein content in bread is commend- 
ible but should be kept in the hands 
of only the most reputable nutrition- 
il researchers. There is a 


is due 
along 
one 
sensitive 
from 
creating 
problems. Con- 


the flour 
the bulk 


erious 


surface ol 
seriou nuisance 
flour is con- 


taine! 
absorb the prey 


pressure 
pal ticl “5? 
este a 


depicting 


abrupt rise 


problem 


of amino acid imbalance to be 


con- 
idered, as well as the direct supple- 
mentation of the wheat protein 
It is not intended to suggest that 
the Peoria laboratory devote time to 
studies in this field 
There is much interest in the com- 
mercial potential of ionizing radia- 
tion for the cereal industry. The 
nost immediate economically practi- 
cal application appears to be in the 
irea of insect eradication. Control of 
microorganisms in cereal r cereal 
products in the dry state by radia- 
tion may become desirable. But for 


the present 

lation in dry 
Corl sidered 
tudy 


mold and bacteria popu 
cereal products is not 
iderable 


has been directed toward pres 


serious Cor 


ervation of moist, uncooked or par- 
tially baked cereal foods by radiation 
rather than by refrigeration. Pre- 
ention of off-flavors and off-odors 


ippears to be most seriou 

to be overcome 
This mention of 

eals and cereal 


difficulty 


radiation of cer- 
products is not in- 
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tended to suggest 
laboratory do 
these lines 
fruitful 


that the Peoria 
work along 
other and more 
endeavor 


research 
There are 
fields for 

Machines have been developed that 
make it possible to separate conven- 
tionally milled wheat flour into frac- 
tions different particle sizes 
These fractions have found to 
possess a wide range in protein con- 
tent, as well as baking performance 
For example, a product containing 
20 to 25% protein and 40 to 45% 
ash may be separated from soft wheat 
flour. At the other end of the range 
is a product containing less than 3% 


having 
been 


protein. Intermediate fractions hav- 
ing desired protein or particle size 
can be produced 

From hard red winter wheat a 
low-protein fraction can be sepa- 


rated having high-ratio cake baking 


performance very similar to that of 
conventional soft wheat cake flours 
Whereas any given fraction ob- 


tained from a conventional flour sift- 
er contains particles covering a wide 
range of size, the 
fraction 


air separators yield 
made up of particles falling 
within a narrow size range. With this 
tool the flour miller should have 
somewhat better control over baking 
performance of his flour, and so be 
not as dependent upon the inherent 
properties that Mother Nature builds 
into wheat 

This air-classifier 
tionating 


new 


method for frac- 
flour provides the research- 
that contains rela- 
concentration of eithe 
starch that has been ep- 
irated by a dry process 

While this is certainly 
int development in the 
is getting very 
of research. It 
tivity has 
there i 


er with material 
tively high 
protein Or 


an import 
industry, it 
to applied type 

that this ac 
ufficiently, and 
enough information available 
so that there would be little need for 
theoretical work by the government 
laboratories 


close 
seem 


progressed 


Wheat Grading Factors 


It is generally 
USDA 
adequately 


agreed that existing 
grading factors do not 
indicate baking perform 


Train 


ance 


Some investigators report that the 


Zeleny Sedimentation Test is the 
best presently available test for pre- 
dicting baking strength. At the pre 
ent time, however, the value of this 
test is quite controversial 

Many simple tests have been pro 
posed to determine baking strength 
of wheat, but none have shown suf- 
ficient merit to stand the test of 
time 

By way of summary: Some of the 





LET DOTY DO IT 


lf Your Lab Is Overloaded 


Sanitation Analyses - Wheat and Flour 


Doty Technical Laboratories 
P. ©. Box 7474 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 











EMPTY CARS — 


’.: FASTER— SAFER 
(A . BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 
. i 


Increases efficiency of your auto- 
matic power shovel machines. 
Type No. 1 replaces the weight 
and rope system and Type No. 40 
replaces e dry babbitt plug 
type of operating the tripping 
mechanism. 


BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 
Seve time, money, accidents. 


Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure. 


Write for FREE Folder and Prices 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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fores levelopment the milling 
lust have been entioned as 
new t ind not t iggest that 
Pe roup devote time to them 
You the Utilization Research and 
Deve | ent Laborat ( nave atl 
ir dsj il an enviable amount of 
equi t i considerable degree of 
itience id a highly t ined, ver- 
itile te of scientist You are 
therefor n a position t perform 
the lamental resear that the 
lustry cannot d 
It l ested that 1 always 
kee] nd the fact that almost 
er) to which wheat fiour is put 
tart vith the brin ether of 
flou 1 ter. Varyir leprees ol 
ec! i igitation ( involved 
Star i gluten are enerally con- 
le be the ma flour con 
t t hoped that you will 
‘ dle t tell us wh they act as 
‘ lough o1 tter. Tell 
re ifected the lesse1 
flou nt evel vn to the 
tr cro np 1 It l 
( ble that most ur miss 
| edge concer flour in 
the | e of water it es physi 
il t than chemi tudy. De- 
if new met is ft meas 
ine ite physical characteristics 
ipt ne re ( 

We | t encoura u to try 
{ Col te your ol ! tions with 
f I iked product Industrial 
t ould maint lose con- 
tact wit the utilizatio horatories 
1 Is¢ oO \ l revelations 
The applied work should pi yperly be 
1 ndividual I ndustrial 

} the \ fi? 


Volume on Insects 
That Harm Foods 
ls Being Prepared 


I bu u of bio'o ind phy- 
of the Food and Drug 
1 hes t prep?ra- 
t uithoritat nd com- 
prene! ume on uu t ind in- 
t i ent which cause th idul 
001 ind d 
I} I teria for the be- 
pre] ed and asst ed by a 
kers of the d sion of 
This book tre bureau 
the on!'y volume which 
1 indation for tne identi- 
ficatior nsect fragments and their 
f ef n as cont ints. It 
rehen f f in 
ect I 1, plant ind t ive 
, fest food product with 
id J n of routes of adultera- 
t 1 the significance { Vari- 
] ta nants 
I es ind habit mor- 
pi f the whole insect and 
patterns of fragmentat 
De ption ind illustrations 
morphological detail of 
encountered it idul- 
terated foods and dru 
Diff ential characteristics, 
vit t fuse phot rY ywraphs 
ind ar VIN for identif ition of 
ect aminant Their 
lhe D ind detail of informa 
pre ted will be useful to the 
alyst mtrol. researc! ind agri- 
ilture la atories te piant Sani- 
t ] yntro!l official to tech- 
nica ( and consu f consul- 
tants; and will serve as eference 
for those in industry and ernment 
workir n the field of food and drug 
ynita nation the bureau pointed 


Monsanto Moves Into 
New General Offices John F 


2nd St., the Carondelet Plant at 8201 tive the inorganic chemicals 
Idaho St., both in St 
William G. Krummrich Plant at Mon or 


Monsanto Chemica! Co. have opened 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


in the St. Louis 
Queeny 


LOUIS General offices of 


Louis, and the div 











EXCLUSIVE 


Sanitary—Non-Corroding Aluminum Alloy Units pro- 
tect the wholesomeness of your product. They are 
rust-proof, corrosion-free and infestation is prohibited 
by interlocking junction pieces. In addition, there are 
no “dead spots’’ or linings to conceal infestation. 
Pneu-Spout is all metal spouting—no non-metallic 
parts to deteriorate 


Installed Four Times Faster Supplied ready to assem 
ble Pneu-Spout goes up four times faster than regular 
mill spouting. The lightweight aluminum is easier to 
handle and the patented junction design eliminates 
the need of large stocks of tubes, bends and elbows 
A hacksaw, file and a screwdriver are the only tools 
required for installation. Unskilled labor can handle 
installation and do it in a fraction of the time required 
for other systems 


Mobility Feature Makes Pneu-Spout Reusable, idea! 
for temporary spouts. Here is a big, money-saving 
feature that makes Pneu-Spout so popular. Recon 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment 


The DAY Company ~ 


Sold in United States by the DAY SALES Company 
822 Third Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


DISTRIBUTOR 


U.S.A. 


struction or flow changes are easily made after original 


erection, Pneu-Spout can be dismantled and re-erected 
with ease and speed this quick take-down and 
erection feature i ives time on inatallation or 


maintenance in are of limited space, A minut 


time is all it take to remove and re-install Pneu 


Spout section 
Choke-Free System 


Strong — Rigid Rigidity and 


Strength are not sacrificed in the Pneu-Spout system 
A fifteen foot wheat spout running at an angle of 30 
from horizontal supported a 170 pound man without 
being disturbed. Pneu-Spout is run directly through 
floors and this dos with one of the main caus 

of chokes in mills that are wood spouted, Blowing of 
dust is eliminated © because Pneu Spout flanges 
and connecting t ne are virtually air tight 


klet gives complete information on 


FREE Pneu-Spout 6 
this new and bette pouting. Write toDAY for your copy 


\'l, 
« \ ye 








FOR 


ja 


not 


turing plants which the com ly has di t El Dorado, Ark., are 
area, including the afte y the move 
Plant at 1700 5 I iin the move are the execu 


rganic chemicals division 


business at a new location here, vel livision, research and engi 
culminating a program for adminis- santo, Il ne vision and the domestic 
trative office consolidation which The new buildings permit the con sub and affiliates division; the 
started more than seven years ago solidation at one site, for the first eight departments, including ac 
new offices are in a group of time since 1951. of all the Mon nto cou vivertising law medical, 
buildings just completed on a executive administration tall ck pat rsonnel relations, public re 
campus-like setting at Lindbergh and partments and St. Louis-based divi lat irchasing and traffic and 
Olive St. Road in St. Louis County sions. Headquarters for the com trea St. Louis district sales of- 
The move has no connection with pany’s plastics division at Spring fies ill the company's divisions 
the operation of the three manufac field, Mass., and the Lion Oil Co il t the new location 


“PNEU-SPOUT” 





Highest Quality, Strength and Mobility at Lowest Overall Cost! 


PNEU-SPOUT 
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Food Manufacturing turing industry, the number of white course, is the growth of the individual 
collar workers increased more than industries 
. ° the average for white collar workers Another can be found in industry’s 
Industries Office for the whole industry. This occurred forts to reduce costs and improve 
in the-manufacture of grain mill OPerating efficiency 


Workers Increase __ products, from 19 to 29%: the bak- _ AS an industry grows and becomes 





Gy, JA 







INDUSTRIAL ery products manufacturing industry, ™0re complex, more management 
ano sonicy ts Saaum By IMOGENE BRIGHT from 29 to 41%; and the manufac- controls are needed to help maintain 
. _— : ture of dairy products from 22 to or increase efficiency In Mass — 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Imogene Bright aAC 7 duction industries, accounting and 
is an agricultural economist in the data other types of data aid management 
market organization and costs branch During the same period, the num- in deciding how and when to use its 
of the Agricultural Marketing Serv ber of production workers and their labor, raw material, plant and equip- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Percentage of total industry employ- nent most advantageously. Sales pro- 
ment declined in five areas of food 


Th luded motion of various types becomes a 
y mi acturing se cluded grain : 
4 nanufac ig " se in s iV necessity if the mass producers are 
mi ‘oducts, maKkery goods aairy : 
Employment practices in the front me rene ot: ; : to find mass markets as outlets for 
TP 103 I . rr processing, canning and preserving 


é xDs > tout of goods and 
office and on the production line of aoe . j pe! aduc- in expanded out] R 
ind sugar products, Although produc services. All these activities require 


tion workers in meat products manu- ,,,), 

4) 
facture increased, their proportion of 
the total meat industry employment 


the food manufacturing  industric 
are shifting with changing condition 
There has been an increase in the 
number and kind of management 


LOW DOSA 


The ranks of white collar workers 
in food processing have also increased 







SPAC controls and in selling activities, A ens because mechanization has, to some 
a result of increased mechanization All six # these industries, how extent bypassed them. Work in the 
‘ and improved worl method the ever, increased the volume of their front office does not lend itself to 
number of production workers ha food output in the 10-year period mechanical techniques as easily as 
decreased, while those not directly At the same time, the percentage issembly line production 
engaged in production, the so-called f payroll going to administrative In order to assess actual produc- 
white collar worker ire increasin professional, clerical and sales work- tivity of a food processing plant or 
Between 1947 and 1956 production ers also went up for these food manu of the industry as a whole, output 
workers in the food manufacturing facturing industries. Gains here may be compared with total number 
‘ industries dropped 8%; white collar ranged as high as 19 percentage of employees. But this obscures the 
TARPAULI employee in these ndustrie ; points made by firms in dairy pro- fact that fewer production workers 
+4 ead ives 22 to 29 7 if tot il Pron cessing may be engaged in producing the 
WAREHOUSE ae ployment Several reasons may be given for S4me or a greater quantity of goods 
MIL In fact, in three branches of th this expansion of front office per- Actual output measured = dollars 
food and kindred products manufac nel and activities. One reason, of © number of items, if attributed to 
all employees, will increase or de- 
—_ es ee «=. ASO at a slower rate than when 





related only to production workers 
Despite lower direct production 


éé costs per unit, increased administra 
tive, professional, clerical and sales 
costs may result in a higher total 


¢ MAXIMUM RESULTS labor unit cost. Balancing this ap 
e GREATER SAFETY parent rise, the activities of white 


99 collar workers may add to total value 
« MORE ECONOMY and indirectly increase output. Man- 
SETS THE PACE agement cannot measure productivity 

Hromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- e 


of front office help in terms of 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an amount of food produced. It contrib- 
effective, safe and economical space 


utes only indirectly to plant output 
fumigant. The stronger odor and Nhen the manufacturer surveys 


lower dosage requirements of Bromo- Mill Supply Specialists the means toward cost reduction or 


tox result in greater killing power, more efficient production, he must 


increased economy and maximum ° consider the distinct parts played by 
safety. It is longer lasting, more Since 1905 


and the proper balance of the two 
penetrating and leaves no residual main groups in his labor force 
odor, Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
\ngoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, efficient mill operation. 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
\vailable in cans packed twelve per 


onl a ee MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 


"TRADE MARK AP &CC 


Other Eston Fumboents: Ready to Ship Same Day 


BREA & THE STAFF OF re 





We are specialists in supplying all Monsanto Sales, 


Earnings Show Gain 


ST. LOUIS—-Sales for the first nine 
months of 1957 for Monsanto Chemi- 
‘cal Co. and its domestic and Cana- 
dian subsidiaries amounted to $436,- 
790,000, an increase of 7% over the 
sales of $407,381,000 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1956. 


the expendable items you need for 














ESTON METHYL BROMIDE PHONE OR WRITE Earnings were —" bp are 
j $1.44 a share on the 21,465,811; 
The Versatile Fumigent shares now outstanding. For the same 
; Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting period last year, on 21,446,461 shares 
ot Ae co tw _ Cloth Representing outstanding last Dec. 31, the amounts 
Methyl Bromide with HART-CARTER were $28,813,000 and $1.35, respec- 
2° Chloropicrin []) Wire Cloth—tTyler tively. Third quarter sales in 1957 
; : and were $139,644,000, an increase of 
A Product of [) Bindo Edging—for Silk PRATER 10% over sales of $127,124,000 for 
and Wire Sifter Cloths p £ Equi . the same quarter in 1956 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION ‘e Sifter Stockings Nylon aaah —— Net income for the third quarter 
i e = 








of 1957 was $8,810,000, equal to 41¢ 
A : ue Pot; h & and Canton Flanne a share, which compares with $6,- 
22 » 2994 a chare > » 
merican “as ‘ie Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 838,000, or 32g a share, for the same 
: quarter of 1956 


Y ° ) e ‘ 
Chemical Corporation (] Leather Belting—Graton & Knight Research Net income of the consolidated 


companies, together with Monsanto's 


$100 BE, 26th St. Los Angeles 23, Cal C) Belting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber proportionate share of the undistrib- 
uted income of its domestic 50% 
Midwestern Distributor owned associated c mpanies, was 


$37,943,000 for the first nine months 
b & 2 S ey) a fe) KR . . - of 1957, compared with net income 


. . : ~ of $31,710,000 for the first three 
Everything for Mill and Elevator quarters of 1956. The 50% owned 


F U Mi GANTS 1320 MAIN STREET Phone Victor 2-3232 KANSAS CITY, MO. companies of Monsanto are the 


»X 5868 Chemstrand Corp., Mobay Chemical 
PrP. 0, BE 








ERGUSON 21, MISSOURI Co. and Shawinigan Resins Corp. 
r } 3 
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The firm of MIAG of Brunswick (Western 
Germany) was formed by the amalgamation 
of the five largest German mill building firms 
who had been responsible for the erection of 
Wesnsasite Wesmercosttaaaanl Horine Le Moderne S.A, more than 50 per cent. of «!! mills throughout 

Puebla/Mexico the world; in Central Europe, this proportion 
was over 75 per cent. 





With its up-to-date machinery and unrivalled 
experience in the field of miil construction, 
MIAG has been able in recent years to 
maintain its world-wide reputation and de- 
liver hundreds of the most modern grain mills 
and silos. The pictures give an impression 
of some examples of MIAG work. 







Bremer Mills (Pty) 
Hennenman/Orange Free State 





Sherkate Karkhane Ard Iran/lran Societé Industrielle du Levant, 


Bokalian Mill, Beyrouth/Libanon 


Grain Millers and Traders, High Capacity Silo Lobito in 
Limassol Port. West Africa 





Tre Kronor, Stockholm/Sweden Rafidain Milling and Trading Co, 


l A\ G MACHINES ARE WELCOMED 


ALL OVER THE WORLD ON 
engi enone pl ACCOUNT OF THEIR EFFICIENCY 


THE TRIMONT CORP., LTD. 


P.O. BOX 25, STATION 4, MONTREAL, CANADA A N D R E L | A F | L | TY 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN SODIUM BICARBONATE U.S.P. 


in a variety of screens for precise blending 


White .. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ATOWAT COMTER FUITSOURGH TL FimmSTiVaAmiA 


. Free flowing... Pure... Smooth blending 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati Charlotte , A. 
Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Boston © New York 
St. Louis © Minneapolis ¢ New Orleans « Dallas 
Houston ¢ Pittsburgh « Philadelphia San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 


Me 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


11-1415 GENESEE BUILDING 





BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Quality 
Satisfaction 
Service 


Are Synonymous with 


SHUTTLE BRAND 


NYLON 





Registered Trade Mark 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TFRIPETTE & RENAUD FILS MFG. CO. 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 
Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 
F.H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 


235 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N.Y 
Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 637) 


Distributors 
1. K. Howie Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Capital Corrugating Co 
N. Kansas City, Mo 
M.M.C, Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 
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UNIQUE UNLOADING SYSTEM—Here is an over-all view of the unique air- 
assisted gravity system Store Door Delivery, Inc.. Jersey City trucking firm, 
uses to transfer bulk flour from Airslide cars for delivery in vans to Taystee 
Bread plants in the metropolitan New York area. 


Unique Bulk Flour Unloading 
System Used by Trucking Firm 


\ unique system is used by Store 


Delivery, Inc., ar 
trucking 


Door ndependent 
firm in Jersey City, in un- 
bulk flour from Airslide 
nto vans for delivery to Taystee 
Bread plants of the American Bak 
York 


aading cars 


erie in the metropolitan Ne 


American 


recentl ( erted it 
ikerh to the bulk flour ystem 


When the firm announced its inten 

tion of changin to the bulk tem 

Nic J Peckio, president of Store 

Door, which has been haulin flour 
Paystec plant for year set out 

» find the be t po | to trans 

fer the flour from the railroad car 
the in 


A portable unloader normally 
used for th purpose. It consists of 

pneumatic conveyor mounted on a 
supported by two rubber-tired 
vhee!l It 
1 1) tons an hour. The transfet op 
with 
idjacent to 


} i] 
( i l 


maximum conveyin rate 
eration is usually carried out 
the Airslide car 
ich other on the ame level 
Mr. Peckio reasoned that he could 
mnsiderably step up thi 


ana il 


transfer rate 


if he could spot the railroad car on 
iding above the van and unload by 
ravity. Such a sidin vas found and 


mace ivailable at the Pennsylvania 
Railroad yard it Washington and 
Pearl St Jersey City. Engineers of 
the Fuller Co., Cata iuqua Pa., were 

illed on for a conveyin ystem to 


lo the job 
Subsequently 
Door 


Fuller 
with a unique 


upplied Store 
type of Airslide 


unloader which i in air-assisted 
gravity conveyor. Time has shown 
that the new unloader, the first of 


its kind in the New York metropolitan 


area, conveys the flour nine to ten 
times faster than any other type of 
handlin ystem in operation today 

B ivings for the trucker have 
resulted essentially from the fast 
transferring operation and are meas 


ured in terms of how overtime caused 
by lower unloading methods has 
been avoided, and how fast the vans 


can be put on the road to make de- 


liveries before traffic snarls develop 

F’-H Airstides (manufactured under 
Fuller Co. patents) transfer fine, dry 
materials without moving parts. The 


enclosed-type unit is made up of an 


upper and lower channel formed by a 
porou fabric rigidly mounted in 
conveyor housing Bulk material is 
upported by this fabric. When air at 


introduced in the low- 
er channel and through the fabric 
the material fluidized 
flows like liquid down an 8 
the in. For flour handling it has the 
advantage of 
initary 


low pressure i 


become and 


slope to 
bein elf cleaning and 
blowers 


Two positiy displacement 


furnish the air to activate the Air 
slide It takes only low-pressure (2 
psi. maximum) to fluidize the flour 


Blowers are mounted in the rear com 
partment of the van where the elec- 
trical control panel is located. A 3-in 
air pipe header and branch valves for 
controlling the flow of air to the Air 


slides on the van, Airslides of the 





NEW UNLOADER—Here is a close-up view of an operator hooking up the 


new air-assisted gravity 
system, 


conveyor that is 


used in the bulk flour transfer 
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railt i car and the Airslide unloader Pfi E ° 133 to $150,259,294 while net carnings wh h in the firm's history 
ire als cated in th mpartment izer arnings increased 16% from $13,329,450 to Ihe trong trend appears to be 
To complete the installation, Fuller . $15,497,480. Earnings after payment cont ind we are hopeful that 
upplied swivel boom and hoists For Nine Months of preferred dividends we equiva sale 1957 will cross the $200 mil 
hich p tion and ipport the Air- ‘i lent to $2.86 per share on 5,371,976 lion k for the first time,” Mr 
de ul! ide! A inifold for air R h N H h shares of common stock outstanding Meck iid. Mr. McKeen indicated 
st tions to the car and un eac ew 1g compared with $2.47 per share on that ime is being influenced to 
ick Is permanent'y talled onto NEW YORK Sales and earnings 5,221,962 shares outstandin it the sol tent by the stockpiling and 
t t wall of the trestle of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., for the end of the first nine months in 1956 use intibioties in the current 
; first three quarters were higher than In a message to sharehoiders John world e influenza epidemic 
Operation Described for any similar period in the 108 Kk. McKeen, president, reported that M IcKeen also attributed the 
Bulk flour arriv it the freight year-old drug and chemical firm's the company's business gained con- ove! iin over last year to higher 
ird Airside cars. Here the cars history, according to the nine-month siderable momentum during the third sale bulk chemicals and agricul 
eS I t'oned on a trestle above and report issued to shareholders Oct. 28 quarter with volume in September tur ducts and to increased busi 
idjacent to the bulk flour van. (See Sales were up 17% from $128,367,- reaching the highest level for a sin ne rseas 
photo 1.) 
An perator hook the unloader to = = a ee eee 
two discharge nozzle it the bottom Advertisement 
if the car. (See photo 2.) The flow 
discharged into a hatch on top of INSIDE SCIENCE 
the n through a sleeve tteched to 
the lischarge end of the inloader 
aT tor driving the t blowers e ° ) 
Is ¢ trolled by a portable push-but- lh | IF | \i 
ton station from the roof of the van (: i | Or () 
It tal ibout 15 minute to hook \ 
up tl ystem. Unloadir time can l } 
iry between five minute ind half 
in hour depending upon the condition 1 ’ ’ 1 1 1 
if the flour in the car. D embly is (( ON WEAL-( OK\ GRITS) 
iccomplished in another 15 minutes 
With this system, Store Door can 
unload two 90,000 Ib Airslide cars 


each day without using overtime la- by Science Writer 


‘ ” BTA ' 


Since Pilgrim days corn MIN. MAX, 

Presence of Insects 9 Rel agaten Amie (Mg. per tb.) 
in American diets. Today Thiamine 2.0 3.0 
Can Be Detected dishes using corn meal Riboflavin 1,2 1.8 
B W t T or corn grits are served at Niacin 16.0 348 
y ater rap breakfast, lunch, dinnet Iron 13.0 26.0 
WINNIPEG k L Watters head , ADDITIONAL Al vl a S OPTION —_ 
of stored product insect research for As scientific informa \ D 0.04 1,000.04 
the science service division of the tion was gathered about xl l ingredien considered necessary in 





: ‘ (/U.S.P. wos per lb, 
( , of ricul , 
anada Department \griculture, this popular grain, it was 





has developed a water trap which dt Ny had | ' ; The Federal Standards further pro- 
d i > had been b ert 

ne fesBonsee in Gmenteniie batter Gam found that Nature had been bountiful with certain food vide that the levels for enriched grits 

rain sampling for detecting the essentials and stinting with others. Unfortunately, only small must not fall below 85% of the 

presence of insects in stored grain amounts of certain vitamins and other nutrients which are minimum figures after a specific 

The trap consists of water-filled, essential to human health were found to be present. Further- rinsing test 

6 7 } s shed ¢ efu! : 

; , wv oo hed carefu'ly hero more, unavoidable losses occurred when the grain was de Che enriching ingredients are 

tne rain un the jar top ire lieve : : 
with the martes of the eran. The germed. Degerming allows the product to be packaged for combined into a form called premix 

iter in the jars com ip to within nationwide distribution without spoiling. which millers add during processing 
1 in. of the jar top ee so that enrichment is spread evenly 

After a week or 10 days the jars When corn millers realized this situation, they tock an throughout the product. 
were taken to the laboratory and important step to correct it. They used enrichment.! The vitamins used in enrichment are manufactured. Sci- 

é mined for ‘sts. Most Nes ¢ aie 

xan rx pecies of | , entists first learned the chemical composition of vitamins, 

insects common to stored grain in Enrichment is essentially a simple process, It restores im- ae ic 

girrer ‘ a‘. , ; then isolated the pure substance. Then they “built” a dupli- 

Manitoba were found in the traps. portant vitamins and minerals to whole grain values. And, ; 

However, it appears that the use th , whol os " cate. This duplicate is identical with Nature’s product chemi- 
’ *, § _— , ~ > case > co mi ; é é 

fulne f this method of detecting — S whole corn meal, which is naturally low in cally and in biological activity, A vitamin is a vitamin re- 

tored grain insects depends on the ™@<c'n and iron, it increases the values for these essentials gardiess of its source, just as salt is salt whether it comes 

depth of the infestation. Fewer in- Ove! whole grain levels. from a mine or is evaporated from the sea. So efficient is 

ects were taken in traps as grain ; ae large scale manutacturing that vitamins are available to 

depth increased These are the vitamins used in enriching corn meal and millers at a lower cost than if they were extracted from 

Indications are that insects do not corn grits: natural sources 

inde! iimlessly throughout stored | R ’ ; 

t Thiam} : : : The Hotimann-La Roche people, p Cc "$Ci y 
iin and fall into water traps by Thiamine, also called vitamin Bi, which helps to build — Hoffmann , ’ * pre, | coer ong volte ns _ 
ecident. ° » js stror > , . manutacture, make top-quality vitamins litera ”y the 
iccid There i evidence physical and mental health. It is essential for normal Pq y fax 
they are attracted to the water-trap net t nesting! antinls d d tons. In fact, a large percent of the vitamins used in enrich- 
appetite, intestinal activ i so rves. 
reas | the higher moisture con- ap} CliVEy ane sounc nerves ment of corn meal and grits, family white flour, white bread, 
tent. J with no water in them P ° . . . , , aci ni products, and white B yme 4 
nee 1 as a check and spaced Riboflavin, also called vitamin Bz. This vitamin is omg _— ~ nite ti — mee Hage a 
ere use “'_e é ant. Using amazingly complex processes with scientific 
throughout the grain in a similai essential for growth. It helps to keep body tissues f 
J / production controls, Roche employs modern, special equip- 
manner to the water-filled jars. At healthy and to maintain proper function of the eyes ' le | 
sae , ment which fills whole buildings, each one a city block 
the end the test period the empty t 
irs contained fewer insects than the Niacin, another “B” vitamin, is needed for healthy square and many stories high. 
ate p body tissues. Its use in the American diet has done This artick prints of which are available without 
(y n temperature | probably t > . g 1e. | yubhi cd asi TV > » yi an 
+ Atouiire : = he much to make a serious disease called pellagra dis charge, is publish ‘service to millers of corn meals and 
portant single factor affect- ippear corn grits by the Vitamin Division of Hoffmann-La Roche 
' he listribution of insects ' cat 
. ) Dur , gon Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoflmann 
tored n Juring spring, summer - : 2 - P as . ) 

d autun the maiority. of these 2M addition to the “B” vitamins, iron is used in all enrich La Roche Lt /56 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, P. Q 
pest found in the upper half of ment of corn meal and grits. And, at the miller’s option, ‘An excellent color film on the enrichment of corn meal 
tored 1in. In mid-winter, insects calcium and vitamin D may be added. and grits has been produced by Clemson Agricultural Col 

ur ppear near the surface but lege, Clemson, S. C. Widely recognized as an outstanding 
eek v er regions near the center Our Federal government and many state governments educational film on food and nutrition it is being shown by 
Therefore water-traps are 1 e ef- ‘ ' onta « 

WOES “tay age ~ have established maximum and minimum enrichment levels many health departments and schools 
et ( the warme easons Oo 1e 
vear. Insect distribution is also af- “hich the various forms of corn meal and grits must meet M rn meal and corn grits help 
\ il I ( pu I ] F é ; : - in the heh azainul dietary dehcien d 
fected moisture content. Invari- to be acceptable in commerce. For instance, the Federal aes cut ie teaieaen at en 
ibly more insects are found in grain Standards for enriched corn meal and enriched corn grits when they enrich their products with thia 
vith high moisture content than are as follows: mine, viboflavin, niacin and iron plus 





in dry grain 
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Can the Power of Sound Be iii tui inn" pouts,“ta 


not until electricit e ¢ mi ¢ 





' 


Used in Manufacturing Flour? ii ste se 


rial Usape 


By JOHN SPEIGHT were apparently b i ais hy The transmission of ens pow- 
. Su blasts from trumpet ccompanied Db oy cange oye } os 
| hil. idea of transmitting power vigorous shouting y ‘ f people KNOWN today a rad nicn 
means of sound waves is of issembled  ther« Th tonishi: mple language m« power 
recent invention, for ap performances in idait , { ha . tted in the form [ elect map 
thousands of years ago the been one of the earliest re led ir netic waves similar to those used it 
‘ f those day put this science inces of the transn f p > rele transmi ! | uc 
count if we are to believe by means of sound , ist } ce fully used this for I energy 
ical account of the fall of vreatly impressed th pect ! n developing wirel 
t ty of Jericho, whose walls, so gathered to witne ’ trial « The action of the su transmit 
told (Joshua, Chapter 6-20) trenvth. However ttl pp ‘ tir waves of light and t 
nstance of the transfer I f ol 
tremendou cale. The liate 
ergy in the form of t ble 


. ‘ of light and large ble 
f of heat. Sound, thers e, can 
the NEW [iaenesabeetiaiains 
‘ i me nean f radiatior 


Many Aspects 


Phere ire many ispect [ th 
en imong them be hat 
kr ! i ultrasonic ! per nic 


liatior Just a light « tail i! 
ble rays called “infra-re t the 
he nning of the spectrun 1 “ultra 
let it the end 0 yu called 
CENTRIMIL eee a = 
] ultrasonic vher t 1 ul 
passes the frequency which the humar 
can perceive, which the case 
vhen sound waves travel at ut 20 
* NEW  . ; ce ; : ? OO cillations per second. Ultrasonic 
ie : re ive can he created bv the rapid 
rugged spindle and t dy 5 expal yt ind contractior f the 
assembly ' urface of a suitable substa pro 
| . | brations of definite impli 
! i ind energy which are f ultra 
* NEW a ec frequency. On of the emark 
neavy duty, high speed ble properties of ultra = cel 
bearings . eS ee ee eee ah = Me 
) Q erro-n neti ubstance ke nickel 
balt, change it a eC! 
|) j tly when brought int Ite: 
t 4 tin electro-magnetic field If 
special lubricating system therefore, ultrasonic « 
I e the urface dimer f i 
the LATEST... =) — d or plate of a ferro-magnetic sub 
cm ike uckel or col 
in wear resistant con ; ti peculate as to what tl ” 
struction D . rkable form of power could pet 
the milling indust 
It po ble to enerat tra ic 
eries 27 recently used in ( r mechanical 
! metime calle tT i 
ich reater energ' utput than 
th audible sound, The be 


DESIGNED and ENGINEERED Bee 


that th enormous en ‘ d 
| ' rictlys | 
0 ee our | Phere ire tw kind I ven 
\ equencs eneratior t tric 
tive and piezoelectri 
or. ss isually used in the 
f \ ei llation ind =the tte t he 
\ : —s her range Usit nic ectric 
, > » , 4 : litrason ern tior l i inte? 
; : fo infestation control ty of OS W can be att 1 per 
fee P < juare inch of sound radiat ‘ 
mixing and dispersion In order to understand the ene 
mount ol nergy | ced by 
particle size reduction ey Me Rly nrg 
can ( er expl t 
t ilmost equal to 10 
ensity of ound mad 
iry cannon hot or ¢ ePaArel 
ibout billion ae 
the ENTOLETER HEAVY DUTY CentriNV s NOW available in two sizes ‘ +} vs ¥ * 
nal trie iverakre Oud I {) 
CentriMil eries 27 for acities up to 120,000 Ibs. per hour isly any liquid or se en 
CentriMi eries 40 for f ties 250,000 Ibs. per hour luct exposed to such 
WRITE FOR SPECIFICAT S e nple pr ing is available in the ind to : ner sa d 
nother ' Is nd 
ENTOLETER Deve ) Lal . \ ner lateria i 
ble to the human eve are extreme 
lifficult to assess but ew l¢ 


1 cle vices ire constant 


| vard to extend the p l seek 
ENTOLETER TRARY Le). | f research. The light microscope 

n nifies the invisible the X-ray 
SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. nenstvetes it, the Geiger « inter de 


P.O. Box 904 New Haven 4, Conn. tects It, etc 
Another development the Is 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: This article is 
reprinted from the Milling, the Brit- 
ish flour milling industry's technical 
journal. 





transport high speed motion picture 


camera, which tops motion and 
make ligh speed ¢ nts clearly vis- 
ID le Th type of ¢ era employ 
triy [ film fixed t i dise rotatir 
it a t 000 rp which allow 
picture to be take it the rate of 
up t 100,000 p econd and in this 
permit i u tudy of pro 

cesst vhich would otherwise be im 
po ' f 

Ultra ( el in be used te 
pi luce I effect by « pe 1] 
I quid 1! i é I ce ( i 
ind if n be used to remove gasses 
durit the castin I olid bodies 
ucn netal or la It ji also 
used the preparation of emulsions 
ind il su n mmovenized product 


Applied to Liquids 


Up to the present this new science 
rf itt ( ca I ipplie i t 
liquid en quid uch a 
cou cous product There 
fore t the moment it is not thought 
po rle © ut Zt litra nic ene! 
in the ctual manufacture of flour, 

ecause liquid r semi-liquid 

have the power to transmit ibra 
tior vherea Olid bodies such as 
vheat nd flour d not posse this 
prope 

It nderstood, however, that this 
new f Y f energy can be used 
the n ilacture of cocoa and choc 
ite ts p ble advantage lies 
nm « lerab reducin the time 
take } the proce It j ilso used 
n tl ufacture of drinks by 
peedit ip tne rate I percolatior 
ind ( ed to have a beneficial 
effect n prevent coagulation of 
the resinous flavoring essences in the 
manufacture of me drinks 

Chere re many ndustrial pro 
ce é ere the Dp ipl {f en 
p 1 bit radiatior cal be 
used re percolati ind hon 





ELEVATOR 


e REPAIRING 
e WATERPROOFING 


SILICONES CEMENTITIOUS PLASTICS 


e FOUNDATION STABILIZATION 





The RESTORATION Co., INC. 
Since 194] 


404 E. 25th St Minneapolis, Minn 
FEderal 8-4701 

















Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Ycur Industry 

For Mills, we recommend... 
Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 


These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 

WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
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enizing of the product under pres- ments the sugars pre-existing in the It is thought that if | sugars ere, rather it is the result of 
ent conditions is slow, laborious and flour, and later the sugars provided yeasts, fats, ete., used in biking were lor d patient work in research 
somewhat inefficient by the diastatic enzymes of the flour subjected to ultrasonic energy they ul elopment carried out over a 
The germ-killing effects of ultra- If sufficient gas is not generated, the would break down more casily dur riod of years by a team of 
sonic energy are being investigated resultant bread will be unsatisfactory ing the phase of fermentation and h killed scientifie workers in 
and experiments have shown that Fermentation is a complex biologi so accelerate the proc: is | 
bacteria in suspension can be pre- cal action and is influenced by certain production which should result in a in scientists at the Doklady 
cipitated and possibly destroyed by factors involved in breaking down considerable saving T y were among the first to 
its action the yeast in order to start fermenta- r e the possibilities of utilizing 


Comparatively New Science 





. P . tion by the sugars, and so produce u c waves as a means to ac 
Fields for Investigation the necessary gas. The process of The science of ultrasoni is at ( the dissolution of crystals 
In the chemical industry it is fermentation is necessarily slow and present more or less in its infancy, G cientists have, however, r 
known that the peptonizing effect of uneconomical. Moreover, in the pro but I feel sure this forn f power co ed the way in developing and 
ultrasonic waves in colloidal chemis- cess of fermentation, doughs do not will make headway and in time be ' ultrasonic energy to indus 
try has made it possible to bring always retain all the gas produced; come accepted as a normal process t) we. There certainly appears 
me ubstances quicker and more there is a considerable leakage which in industry | enty of scope for this com 
intimately into colloidal solution becomes more pronounced as fet Ultrasonic energy is not the result pa ly new science in any future 
through ultrasonic irradiation. The mentation proceeds of mere empiricism o1 rT work deve nent of industry 

‘erm ultrasonic irradiation may 
sound somewhat academic in order ———————-——_——— ah. ns ae ——— . 
to describe a somewhat simple pro- 
cedure of applying a new form of 


percolation by high speed vibration 


The term irradiation simply means F 
exposure to rays 
I would not be so bold as to de- ! 
clare that it would be impossible to 
use ultrasonic radiation in the manu- 
facture of flour, but I do suggest that "i 


ieee ee HE HINDENBURG DISASTER... 


this form of energy as an adjunct to 
the milling process in more ways 
than one. Take the case of the fin- 
ished flour; after dosage with sub- 
stances for the purpose of improving 


_ 


the color and other qualities, one is () + marmertend P ( 37 
wt to wonder if perfect hoamensnias- n the evening of May 6th, 1937, 
tion of these products with the flour alter completing a momentous 


has been achieved 

The provender industry is today 
employing a wide range of antibiotics 
ind other similar substances to en- 
rich the finished product. After con- 
sidering what has happened in othe1 | 
industrie I would be prepared to | 
say that the chances of achieving a 
perfect homogenized finished prod- 
uct would be far greater if ultrasonic 
energy were used in place of the 
present method of simply submitting 
the various products to agitation in 


non-stop flight from Germany, the 
gigantic Zeppelin Hindenburg, 
about to moor to a large mast 
at Lakehurst, N.J., exploded and 


was completely destroyed with 





heavy loss of life 


This tragedy spelled the doom of 





1 machine for a short time 

The removal of infestation from | intercontinental flights for large, 
rain one of the problems that | - ; E 
beset the miller. Much progress has | lighter-than-air aircraft, 
been made in this direction of late, 
cote gas 2 a eee ae Most millers will remember this 
must 1 ichiever ere en 18 a 
likely field for investigation. Extern- incident, and a few will recall 
il infestation can be dealt with fairly ae - 

itisfactorily by existing methods, that Swiss Silk had already 
but no form of treatment has yet | : 1 j \ Re C . 
eon deviesd to deal with bidien te. observed its “American (entennia 
fe ition cont “l Within the crease - “ 
festation contained within the creas a year or two before. 
of wheat which is released during the ‘ 
milling process and so becomes lodged : : . : 
in machines, where it breeds and \ve, in itself, is nothing. ... But to 
pread Perhaps some form of re- ’ . *¢,¢ 
meee ctcccedatiute eueiiehiier ain be the Miller’s favorite sifting 

| pi i idi 

frequency of a million oscillati - . ‘ - - 
ee a : eo cloth, in such a highly specialized 
per er na as used in me ine Sstria a 
processes would be effective in com- field, for over a century, must 
batir this infestation . 

The washing of grain also appears mean that we have served him 
to offer scope for the employment of 
ultrasonic energy where high speed honestly and well. 

ibratior could possibly issist in 
inecrea } the speed of percolation 

if wate nto wheat. One has on! | 
to witn 1 demonstration of the | 
effect of ultrasonic energy applied to GENUINE 

vater to realize thi for when an 





open ended container full of water 
ubjected to piezoelectric oscilla ¢ ¢ 
t the water is subjected to in 
tense igitation and quickly disap 
pears, being dispersed into the at- | 
mosphere in the form of a very fine | 
moke-like mist 
i 


Scope in the Baking Industry 


There is a view held in some quar THE WORLD'S FINEST SIFTING TEXTILE 
ters that the baking industry may 
iffer n e scope for the use of ultra- 
eee ee cee mie te | BODMER » DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR + NITEX - SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
mixir together flour, water, salt, 


veast, etc., which results in the gen- 
eration of gas. The yeast first fer- 
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PAPER SACKS MILL COGS 
FOR MILLERS setae tie ao 


Welte for creulas “DW” 


The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. wd vntructio sees | 
CINCINNATI, O. The N. P. a 4a South Bend, Ind 




















Jones-Herre_satrer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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AIRLOCK FEEDERS 
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DUST EXPOSION—The sipehipniatie photograph, showing what was once 
the interior of a Kansas flour mill, illustrates better than words what can 
occur when grain dust accumulates until it comes in contact with heat, or a 
spark from any one of several possible sources. In the accompanying article, 
written by a fire prevention engineer, the numerous hazards which eventually 
lead to disasters such as this one are explained. 


Grain Dust, Heat Can Spell Disaster 


By TOM A. ADLER working areas before closing can do 
Engineer much to prevent such fires 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau Article 500 of the National Electri- 


CHICAGO—Combustible dust is an cal Code defines a hazardous dusty 
inherent by-product in the handling location as any location in which 
ind processing of grain and grain combustible dust is or may be in 





products. Floating dust in the air, Suspension in the air continuously, 
under certain conditions, may pro intermittently, or periodically under 
duce a highly explosive atmosphere normal operations, in quantities suf- 
which needs only a small are or spark ficient to produce explosive or ignit- 
or a heated surface to set off a dust able mixtures, or where mechanicai 
explosion, with disastrous results failure or abnormal operation of ma- 
such as those shown in the accom- chinery or equipment might cause 


such mixtures to be produced 


) g ill atic 
The Greatest Value of them all! ge oy with which Prescribed standards are set forth 


rrain dust is ignited and the rapid in Article 500 governing electrical 
pread of fire in grain, grain feeds equipment and devices which may 


ind grain products, stringent pre- safely be used in these locations, as 
® FOR DUST CONTROL cautions are essential the gr: well st: ‘ * the é 





are in grain as standards for installation 
industry of conductor services to the equip- 
« VOLUMETRIC FEEDING Grain dust will ignite at tempera ment. An electrical code manual, pre- 
tures as low as 400 degrees Fahren pared especially for ease of reading 
+ PNEUMATIC CONVEYING heit. It will char and become in- and understanding, and supplemented 
candescent at even lower tempera- with diagrams and pictures of accept- 
. ‘ . , , , tures. Grain dust in suspension in the ed methods of installations in grain 
A complete line of expertly built equipment available in four \ir will explode with violence when and milling plants, is available from 
. _ : : : es ignition temperature is supplied to it the Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
sizes, three styles—with a variety of rotor combinations to Grain dust deposits on any heated reau, 400 West Madison St., Chicago 
meet the exacting needs of the industry, from low pressure urface, on or in the enclosure of any 6, III 
: 5 é electrical equipment, on the surface BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 
dust control to high pressure pneumatic conveying. ff electric lamps, on steam pipes or ’ ? 
You'll marvel at the simple, straight forward design and heating ducts. create a dangerous Grain Men Invited 
condition which may be the specific vr Sh t "oe 
the rugged, dependable construction embodied in every cause of serious fire Oo or ourse 
Prater machine. Friction heat generated by a mov PORTLAND Washington and 


ing shaft in a bearing improperly lu Idaho grain elevator operators, ware- 


: ric » > s icien te ioni 
= WRITE TODAY FOR RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE = ry . aoe ignite housemen and managers are invited 
aepost or aus on we bearing sur P . , . : P yre 
FEEDER BEST SUITED TO YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS. aa - og a Rene to attend the fourth annual grain 
* poorly designed arive, Aa SID- — sanitation short course at Pendleton 
pine V-belt. the spark from a faulty Ore.. Nov. 21-22 
electrical connection, an overheated The course will begin at 9:30 am 
electrical conductor, 1 lipping in Pendleton’ Vert Auditorium 
helt on the head pulley in a bucket Sponsors will be the department of 
elevator 1‘) are sources of ienition 


entomology at Oregon State College, 
the Pacific Northwest Crop Improve- 
Night Tires ment Assn., Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Washington State Col 


to this highly combustible grain dust 


Foremost Builder of Rotary Airlochs 
PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


The source of most night fires can 





be traced to a fault which was pres lege, and the University of Idaho 
ent during davlight hour ind when tobert Every, extension entomolo 
1519 SO. 55th COURT ; CHICAGO 50, ILL. machinery and equipment were in op gist at Oregon State, is making pro- 


eration. Thorough inspection in all gram arrangements 
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Careful Handling Allis-Chalmers Sales, were $1.87 a share on 8,130,455 shares been | pered by relatively slow ac 








Sales for the third quarter were tivit vy current in the heavy con 
. ° ey or R 
z Profits Decline $133 million, about $4.5 million lower struct field 
Of Fumigants he than a year ago. Quarterly net earn I icklog of unfilled orders at 
MILWAUKEE- Sales of the Allis- ings were $3,421,866 this \ear, com- the end of September was $227 mil 
Is Stressed Chalmers Mfg. Co. for the first nine pared with $3,701,031 in 1956. Earn lior it $7 million higher than a 
months of 1957 amounted to $419,- ings for the third quarter of the two yea This total does not include 
. , 354,5 accor y S. Stevens ar re 42¢ ¢ 45¢ a shi . ‘om! orders « n 
Fumigants used for the control of 354,514, according to R. S. Stevenson, years were 42¢ and 45¢ a share, re col il orders of divisions within 
president. Sales for the same period spectively the | tor group 
insects and mites in stored grain are ne 9 OF . 
to } pent eG in 1956 amounted to $432,251,380 Third quarter sales, by divisions sREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
Pe © le eo Profits for the first nine months of followed trends established early in FLOUR DEMAND IN NIGERIA 
t > st care. F. L. | ch een & 99205 ¢ are apes . nee i 
handled with the utmo care. F. I this year were $14,829,895, compared the year. Sales of the power equip- WASHINGTON The demand fot 
Watters of the stored products insect with $15,713,180 for the first nine ment, farm equipment, and general we the British colony and pro 
research laboratory of the Canada months of 1956 products divisions reflected increases tect of Nigeria is rising at a 
Department of Agriculture in Winni- Earnings amounted to $1.76 a share over last year. Sales of the construc- surp! ly rapid rate, according to 
peg says many hazards can be elimi- on 8,212,774 shares of outstanding tion machinery, industrial equipment a sul made by the U.S, Depart 
nated if certain precautionary meas- common stock. Earnings last year and Buda divisions, however, have ment Commerce 
ures are followed when applying — 
these chemicals 
When fumigating stored grain, a 
capable assistant should always be 6 te 
present in case of accident. Both op- CO EP”. tae Rar. eo. 
erator and assistant must wear a >. Sse =... -—" 
‘ - Le > es © ee So _ = 
full-face gas mask equipped with a _ > . 


proper, fresh or uncontaminated filter 
or canister. Although it is almost 
impossible to estimate the useful life 
of a filter, the operator can, in some 
cases, judge from his sense of smell 
ind taste when the filter has reached 
saturation The protective capacity 
of a filter depends on the concentra- 


Se) ; 
. . . fA ‘\, 
Take it from specialists ae AS 
in the vitamin business... S A> 


tion of the gas and the amount of ail 
breathed by the individual. If gas is 
detected through the mask, the op- 
erator should move to fresh air im- 
mediately and insert a fresh filter 





Most fumigants cause skin irrita- 
tion and if the liquid is spilled and 


remains in contact with the skin, 
blisters may result. For this reason 
protective clothing, preferab!y rub- 


ber, should be worn when applying 
fumigant If rubber clothing is not 
ivailable, coveralls or similar cloth- 
ing that can be washed or thoroughly 
aired hou'd be worn. In any event 









it is advisab'e to wear rubber boots 10 LBS. NEY 
ind rubber gloves as leather tends 

to absorb the chemical. Rubber rain- I] 1C 
coats or slickers will also provide a ly 


limited amount of protection. Imme 
diately after exposure, the operator 
hould change to fresh clothing and 
if liquid fumigant has been spilled 
on the skin, the area hould be 


washed with soap and water as soon 


AMILY 


iS possibp't 

All entrances to fumigated prem- 
ises should be posted with warning 
signs and all humans and domestic 
inimals should be kept clear of the 
area before and after the fumigant 
has been applied. If fumigant poison- 
ing i uspected, a physician should 
be consulted aS soon as pos ible. In 
the meantime the victim should be 
promptly removed to fresh air and 
kept warm to minimize shock. If 
necessary artificial respiration should 


ne ipplied 


Sprout-Waldron Names @ At the check-out counter of a supermarket, a member vitamin was commercially produced. Bi-Cap® was one 
Mexican Sales Agents ofa research team asked a lady if she’d mind answering of the first enrichment concentrates And this “head 
one question. She didn’t mind. Start” in vitamins has continued. What this means is 

MUNCY, PA.-The appointment of “Why do you buy X brand of flour?” that Pfizer can help you with the newest developments 

Be neficios Agricolas S. \., of Mexico “Well, white flour all seems pretty much the same in enrichment products, 

ay 85 om ee , - i today, but this brand clearly assures you that vitamins RIGHT NOW IMPROVED PFIZER BI-CAP is made with a 

ia 3 p Pare sco cara vay at have been added. See, it tells you plainly on the package new type of Riboflavin which gives it a /ighter color and 

stent iia & aie Mon ENRIC HED FLOUR’ and lists the vitamins. We buy overcomes unsightly agglomeration. All three forms of 

tae enriched bread and other foods with vitamins—so I say BI-CAP are made with Thiamine Mononitrate for 
Beneficios Agricolas. S.A., will han- why not get that health advantage in the flour I use?” better Vitamin B, stability. 

dle the sale of Sprout-Waldron equip rhe lady is absolutely right, and millions agree with Continued Pfizer research in riboflavin, thiamine and 

ment in the animal feed and grain “2: saate why “ENRICHED” is a selling word. other health ingredients will help you offer your cus- 

processing industries, as well as equip Sut why “Pfizer enriched”? tomers improved flour for tomorrow’s improved bread 

nent for rice and vegetable oil milling For good reasons. To begin with, Pfizer has been a and baked goods. Look to Pfizer for the finest enrich- 

The firm will maintain a sales and en vitamin research and production center since the first ment concentrates 

gineering force in Mexico, and it will s 

work « ely with the engineering de CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 

partment of Sprout- Waldron in 7 Chemical Sales Division 

Muncy in order to serve more com Pioneer and Leading Manufacturer of Vitamins ¥ Pe } 

pletely the growing needs of the Mexi- Olties : - 

can feed and grain processing indus Vesnes ‘ wages 

tries, Mr. Alsted said % 
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New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 








This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, iew services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


Mita liddldillldlddlddldditiebiiiCiiel ty seat Illi 


No. 5799—Marking tailed technical information on how 


7 pneumatic conveying of bulk mate- 

Letters. Numbers rials can be utilized. System diagrams 
of typical installations point out the 

GIVING THE MILLER WHAT HE WANTS \ new line of self-adhering num applications of the conveyors. More 
USE letters and signs designed for than 70 illustrations are included 

larking Off sections and bins in ware Materials—-both granular and pow- 


bad i y 
nous and other storage tanks for dered—-which can be handled are 
nspections and for positive identifi listed. A copy is available without 
eation of area overhead hoist ind 


IEA Www wvFe’ www 








charge. Check No. 5843 on the coupon 
terial handling equipment has and mail it to this publication 


r innounced by the Westline 


This Sasko mill at “Ce 4 inso! ave @ calle , 
- } In recent years Robinsons have been called poaucts division of the Western N S85 30-in 
suspurg was recenity upon to undertake many remodels. Their = | j¢jo¢raph Co. Numbers and letters * 0. 5850—30-in. 
ge tt . [os latest machines and their unique “Pneu-Flow” aye available in many size ranges Separators 
. . ” > 
Ble a aaehieidibes tia and “Pneu-Spout” methods of conveying pro- and hold color combinations may be T 30 in. d ' ‘brat 
w . . ee new : diameter rat- 
vo o vide the exact answers to modern require- ipplied in seconds by simple pressure u new mn rine : ve =e 
tem. Output soared, t cn) ideidiinetiian ann ing screen separators in 1-, 2- and 
> ! erman J ] ‘ation ‘om e : 
although almost all ments, , ficial ge eae ber 3-deck models for the process indus- 
| a | mticta i Sa nic nar a “ 3 : a P ei a , 
the orlginel machinery Robinsons are realists ; they are never above catalog may be secured by checking u les have been announced by the 
was re-installed. . +s i: s ; & Southwestern Engineering Co. The 
re-using efficient machinery and equipment , 799 on the coupon and mailin . = 
on dene maaees deekteltnn She Rabion ; t to ¢ sil dint units have been developed and field- 
rs se apices fl ie ture. gl e . kl ms ar 7s tested by the company engineers and 
anization 1s exible cnough to tackle an ’ ~ . give ¢ termediate size betwee 
vp el tel ble saci a No. 5hisk—Bulk give an interm diate size b ‘tween 
solve all remodel problems however complex. the company’s 18 in. and 48 in. di- 
And most important, the job is finished on Mhaterials Movement ameter units. The 30 in. models op- 
time. erate on the same 3-dimensional 
new 32-page product bulletin gyratory principle as other SWECO 
Airstream Conveyor the Auto separators. The separator is con- 
itic Answer to Bulk Handling structed of carbon steel or type 316 
has been published by the Dracco — stainless steel and employs a totally 
OF ROCHDALI Corp. Bulletin No. 530 presents de enclosed 60 cycle, 3 phase, 1,200 





ree wt es Ss SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS FS SF SSeS eS 


1HOMAS ROBINSON & SON LTD., ROCHDALE, ENGLAND Send me information on the items marked: 





Resident Representative in U.S.A.: MICHAEL FANNING, 5786—Bag Tagger-Coder 5843—Bulk Materials Movement. 
c/o Oak Grove Hotel, 230 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn 5789—Vibratory Feeders 5849—Bulk Feed Handling. 
5799-—Marking Letters, Numbers. 5850—30-in. Separators. 
In Canada: 5823—Speed Reducers. 5851—Disease Treatment. 
— — “ar en ata7 5830—Dust Collectors. 5852—Tube Squeezer. 
KIPP KELLY LTD., 68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Telephone 92-2507 5834—Grain Roller Mill. 5856—Feed Grain Folder. 
Sea 5835—All-Purpose Roller Mill. 6637—Vacuum Cleaner. 

g = SEED... 2.0 0 v.00 + ot Chereeeae enh CL a ER GENS pb ened oe 
CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY Mig {89-200 ccc 
MILLING WHEAT +« COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED & RE 6 Pea E hs bo 10 vines te POs baw woh 40 be b Ramee HOPS Ho p00/s 

ADDRESS 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


CHICAGO e¢ ST.LOUIS e KANSAS CITY ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 


CLIP OUT FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL — 














FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No, 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 

P. L. & R.) 
MINNBAPOLIS, 

MINN, 








First Choice Whenewer Grain is Handled 














Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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(1) The logarithmic curve (3) Bolt-hole placement 
design loads easier... gives better cup balance... CAL UMET 


eS RSS AS I eT 


a —_ . « permits my cost wall P. O. Box 67, 
igh speeds yperbolic sideboor 
(2) Scientifically formed lip ends permit greater load C U PS Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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motor. 
and 
available 


h.p., 220-440 t 


r.p.m 


xplosion-proof motors, 50 cycle 


50 volt motors are also 


The unit re said to be useful in 
creening more than 200 different 
materials, wet or dry, coarse or fine, 
hot or cold, and in the separation of 
solids from liquids. Secure full details 
by checking No. 5850 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication 
No. 5851—Disease 
Treatment 

The addition of a new product to 
it line of private label veterinary 
pharmaceuticals has been announced 
by Eastern Laboratori Inc. The 
company announcement states 
The product, Sulfathiazole, U.S. P., 


Solubilized, is a new development 


available only through Eastern Lab- 
oratories, Inc. When the Sulfathia- 
zole, U.S.P., Solubilized, is used in 
accordance with directions, the re- 
ulting solution is equal in all re- 
pects to sodium Sulfathiazole. This 
product used in the treatment of 
nfectious coryza in poultry, diarrhea 
in cattle and enteritis in wine. A 
sample label and a sample of the 


product with quotation can bi 


had by writing the manufacturer.” 
Secure full details by checking No 


851 on the coupon and mailing it 
to thn publication 

No. 5852—Tube 
Squeezer 


h permits 
has 


A new tube-squeezer whic 


one-hand treatment of mastitis 


been developed by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., for speedier application of its 
product, called “Terramycin Animal 
Formula for. Mastitis Company 
p ke pointed out tnat jaw-like 
iction f the device forces the 
preparation into the infected quar- 
ter, at the ame time leaving one 
hand fre for better control of the 
cow. Secure full information by 


checkin No 852 on the 


this publi 


No. 5819—Bulk Feed 
Handling 


The “Pamco 
trade name of an 
iched to a grain 


ed in bulk. Maker 


coupon and 


3ack Save! is the 
auger unit which 


can be att 


h undliz Py 


of the 
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product is the Productive Acres Man- 
ufacturing Co. Officials said the unit 
is ideal for hoist trucks, is a com- 
pletely hydraulic operation, can load 
and unload, will handle bulk feed 
grain and pellets and cause minimum 
breakage of pellets. Conversion units 
can be mounted on existing grain 
boxes. Secure full details by check- 
ing No. 5849 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication 


No. 5830—Dust 
Colleetors 


Literature concerning the use of 
the ‘‘Wheelabrator Dustube” dust col- 


published by the 
Some of the 
outlined in the 


lectors has been 
Wheelabrator Corp 
typical applications 


literature are: Controlling dust from 
manual unloading of dryers handling 
an animal grade antibiotic; salvage 


material being lost at pulverizing and 
weighing stations of a feed additive 
manufacturer; ventilating a hot air 


drier to recover part of a feed addi- 
tive manufacturer’s product former 
ly lost to the atmospher« ind to 
collect dust which creates a health, 
housekeeping and equipment mainte 


nance problem.-Secure details by 
checking No. 5830 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication 


No. 5786—Bag 


Inf 
tas 
Ien 
char 
attac 


a cous 


ally i 


‘I he ( 
on 
chat 
pai 
tion 
ment 





box for 


BUHLER PNEUMATIC is used in more mills and 


cleaning houses all over the world than any other 


pneumatic system. The experience gained by 


Buhler through those installations assures you of 


the utmost in the following advantages: 
CONSIDERABLY LOWER FUMIGATION COSTS 
GREATLY REDUCED FIRE HAZARDS 
LESS SUCTION FLOUR 
INCORPORATES ROLL AND SIFTER SUCTION 


The Buhler Pneumatic has greater flexibility in in- 


BETTER SANITATION 


LOWER 


LOWER LABOR AND OPERATING COSTS 


stallation and operation. Equipment can be placed 


for most efficent operation without regard to 


straight-line conveying. 


It is used in combined 
horizontal and vertical conveying systems .. . and 
can be successfully adapted to existing flows. 
The world-wide trend is definitely pneumatic. 
A Buhler Pneumatic System almost unbelievably 
improves the appearance and the housekeeping of 
any mill. Discover how easily you can convert your 
mill with a Buhler system. Write for full details 


4207 NICO 
MINNEAPOLIS 9, MINNESOTA 


BUHLER B BROTHERS (canada) LTD. 


24 KING ST. WEST 
TORONTO I, 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. 


SAVINGS IN SPACE 


COSTS OF MAINTENANCE 


LOWER MOISTURE LOSS 


BUHLER MILL ENGINEERING CO. 


Tagger-Coder 


ition concerning the’ bag 
ler furnished by the Mill 
sent without 
The coder 
will apply 


Co. will be 
those interested 
t now available 
the tag ¢ automatic 
ted into the sewing machine 
can be changed in less than 

ite by use of a special quick 
iture, according to the com 
mnsiderable other informa 
be printed,” the announce 
ites. The identification § of 


is it 1s 





Lytiones, double 


ee i 


Bubier Pneumatic Syster 





COOLER STOCKS 





Eagineers for Industry Since 1060 


LESS GRINDING HEAT 


OLLET AVE. 


ONTARIO 


,; LOGAN STREET 
MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


178 











la 
pellets and crumbles can also be 
rhe inking roll is protected 
from dust and an air motor is used 
to eliminate electrical hazards, Check 
No. 5786 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure details. 


No. 5789—Vibratory 
Feeders 

The Eriez Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounces the production of a new line 
of J-Vi electro-permanent mag- 
netic vibratory feeders which are said 
to have greater output and move 
materials faster than units of com- 
parable size. The drive element is 
completely enclosed, The feeder op- 


mace 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


erates at 3,600 CPM directly off an 
AC line. An Alnico V lifetime mag 
net is part of the magnetic rectifica- 
tion system. Action is two-way, push- 
pull vibration. The company states 
that all types of materials, “dry, hot, 
abrasive, lumpy—may be conveyed, 
agitated, blended, cooled, dried or 
mixed” in the feeders. Check No 
5789 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 6637—Vacuum 
Cleaner . 


The Hild Floor Machine Co. has in- 
troduced a new 15-gal. vacuum clean- 
er with a special intake that can be 





PREVENT MILL INFESTATION 


DAWSON® 73° 
Spot Fumigant Does It 


“Little Squirt"® Applicator in Large Mills 
Shot Cans for the Small Mills 





applications. 
"U.S, PATENT NO. 2,606,857 


head to: 





DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS 








merly used, Regular application keeps our insect 
count at, or near the zero level. No glass bottles to 
fill or break. It is pre-measured and pre-packaged. 


LARGE MILLERS SAY: 


Two men can spot fumigate the average 
mill in two hourr, using the “Little 
Squirt” applicator. Regular spot fumiga- 
tion with “Dawson 73” prevents infes- 
tation and keeps our insect count at a 
near zero point all of the time. 


Practical freedom from insect infestation |2 months out 
of the year without general fumigation—that's what 
the records prove in mill after mill, year after year. 
These spectacular results spring from regular use of 
Dawson 73 spot fumigant, applied through the ‘'Little 
Squirt’’ applicator, or from shot cans, combined with 
good housekeeping practices and residual insecticide 


For more detailed information, clip this coupon and mail on your letter- 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


INCORPORATED 


SMALL MILLERS SAY: 


It’s so easy! Just punch a 
hole in the can and pour in 
our present ports. We can 
carry a full case (48) of 
these little two-inch-high 
cans in a knapsack on our 
shoulder. One little two- 
inch can of Dawson 73 car- 
ries the knock-out punch 
of up to a quart of the high- 
dosage fumigant we for- 





P. O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 21, Mo. 








used with 1%-, 2- and 3-in. hoses, for 
light general vacuuming through 
heavy duty vacuuming. The motor 
can be detached for use as a portable 
blower, sprayer or “Strap-Bak-Vacu- 
um.” For complete information check 
No. 6637 on the coupon and mail it to 
this publication 


No. 5823—Speed 
Reducers 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 
has announced complete details of its 
improved line of speed reducers. The 
line, known as the Ehrsam style W, 
incorporates a number of improve- 
ments over previous designs, officials 
said. They are: easier-running bear- 
ings, sturdy micrometal housings, and 
heavy-duty worms and worm gears. 
The speed reducer is available in nine 
standard models or sizes, numbered 
3W to 15W. (Model numbers indicate 
center distance between worm shaft 
and gear shaft. In model 3W, the dis- 





tance is 3 in.) All models are available 
with a wide range of ratios. Weights 
of these standard models range from 
125 lb. for model 3W to 2,950 Ib. for 
model 15W. Complete literature on 
the line is available. Check No. 5823 
on the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication 


No. 5856—Feed Grain 
Folder 


“Rolled, for Digestion and Palata- 
bility” is the title of a folder pub 
lished by the Roskamp Huller Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. The title page 
states that the folder contains “a 
digest of tests made to determine 
the comparative nutritive value of 
whole, ground, rolled and flaked 
grain.” The advantages of and the 
various methods used in preparing 
grains for animal feeding are d 
The company’s roller 
described briefly. Secure the 
by checking No. 5856 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication 


No. 5834—Grain 
Roller Mill 


W-W Grinder Corp. announces that 
roller mill 
line of feed 


processing equipment 


cussed mill is 


folder 


a new grain has been 


idded to its grinding 
The ma- 
chine is said to crimp, crack or crum- 


ble all grains such as oats, barley, 
shelled corn, wheat and sorghum 
grains. The unit features a specially 


designed control wheel which allows 
the operator to set the spacing of 
the rollers to the exact degree he 
desires even when the machine is op- 
erating. Initial alignment on both 
ends of the rollers comes from a 
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single initial adjustment. It can be 
adapted to any installation, it is 
claimed, and it is available with its 
own power or can be hooked up to 
independent power. It also can run 
off the take-off on tractors 
A scalper attachment with fingers to 
screen out and a permanent 
magnetic separator to remove ferrous 
metals is available with the unit 
It is available in 6, 12, 18, 24, 30 and 
36 in. widths. Check No. 5834 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure details 


No. 5835—All-Pur- 
pose Roller Mill 


The Peerless Equipment Co., Inc., 
has developed what it calls “the only 
all-purpose roller mill on the mar- 
ket.” The mill, the company says, 
granulates ear corn, crimps oats, 


power 


trash 





cracks corn, milo and other grains 
without dusting. The mill can be in- 
stalled singly or in multiples to get 
desired capacity. Smaller motors are 
used in a multiple intallation mak- 
ing the mills cost less to operate and 
maintain. Three rolls 


types of are 


available for the mill: All-purpose 
rolls, Hi-volume rolls and LePage 
type rolls. Exchange rol's are avail- 


able so that extra rolls do not have 


to be purchased when regrooving 
time arrives. For more information 
check No. 5835 and return to this 


publication 





| ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 


Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
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Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 
operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that biend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


“give us accurate, continuous 
blending over a wide feed range” 


Central Soya Co., Inc., blends millions of bags of animal and poultry feed a 
year at their new Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 different formula feeds are 
produced to exacting standards. Central Soya chose W&T Merchen Feeders 
because they give 1% minute-to-minute accuracy over a wide feed range. As 
seen in the picture, the feeders are compact —with no bulky enclosures. 

Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 3 to 3000 pounds per minute, 
require no adjustment for changes in material density. They are suited for 
most industrial continuous blending or automatic batching processes. For more 


information about Merchen Scale Feeders, write for Bulletin M-36 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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FOR COMPLETE FACTS 
SEND FOR THIS FOLDER 
To make sure you fully understand 
the versatility of the Carter Miller- 
ator, send for this illustrated folder 
giving complete information. 
673 
~~ Gentlemen: Please send me your folder on the 


4 Carter Millerator. 


= i NAME a a 


COMPANY... 
i A a 


i CITY & STATE 
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The Carter Millerator was designed for 
use at the head of grain processing plant 
cleaning streams. Here the Millerator 
removes secondary roughage, sand, and 
other fine materials commonly found in 
combine-harvested grains. 


In recent years, various features have 
been added to Millerators to simplify 
their operation and installation, and to 
broaden their uses and applications. 


Today, you'll find Millerators effec- 
tively used as final cleaning units on 
grain streams such as wheat and corn, 
for removal of insect and rodent residue. 
Another important use is their appli- 
cation to the de-hulling process on 
soy beans. 


In combining aspiration and sieving, 
Millerators offer real cleaning efficiency 
and economy in flour mills, cereal mills, 
corn mills, rice mills, malting plants, 
and soybean plants. 


en 
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Ave. N. E. Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 
STerling 9-2417 
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ing those areas is the first job of the 
Pillsbury men who visit elevators in 
the important wheat producing 
counties—all the way from Okla- 
homa to the fields in Manitoba. 





WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of 
Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 


a 


¥ 
Pt a 





loaves of bread. These test reports guide 
Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics, 


DS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


.. Wheat selection starts in the field! 


IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- 
oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground .. . 
during which the coarse elements are sifted 
away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 
ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 


i= 
a 









END OF THE JOURNEY ... where the 
many months of painstaking analysis, 
checking and testing pay off! Since the 
first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 










. your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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President of United Grain Growers, Ltd., These deductions left income subject 


to taxation of $1,156,238 (1956 


. 
Reports Improvement in Operating Results $980,338). Provision for estimated in- 
INNIPEG--United Grain Grow- ficient for the same rates per bushel come taxes amounts to $500,000 (1956 
ers, Ltd for the fiscal year ended as the prev genset r d — $475,000). After income tax pro- 
; 7 ig! : : st epttrmgd “gy on @ larger vol- vision net earnings for the year are 
July 31, exper.enced an improvement ume of grain. To these earnings is $656,238 (1956—$505,338) 


operating results as compared with added profit on property d:sposals 
the previous year according to a re- during the year, $108,292, while the 
port presented at the annual meeting following deductions are made: In 
by J. Ek. Brownlee, president, terest on bonds and other long term 
Consolidated earnings for the year debt $310,755; directors’ fees $11,130; 
were $2,400,506 (1956 — $2,086,714). counsel and legal fees and remunera 


Dividends on capital stock at the 
rate of 5% amount to $240,461, leav- 
ing an increase of $415,777 for the 
year in earned surplus account, which 
now stands at $3,520,682 


This was after charging $750,000 (1956 ition of salaried directors $42,620; an Of the provision for taxes $420,000 
$675,000) for patronage dividendson nual meeting expenses $34,555; pro is in respect of deferred income tax, 
grain receipts during the year, suf- vision for depreciation $953,440 which with provisions made in ear- 


lier years brings the company’s re- 
erve for deferred taxes on income to 
$1,385,000. Income taxes payable for 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. ingen g acre andra 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour vision charged to income as a result 

“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” of claiming for tax purposes capital 
J 

CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. cost allowances grastes than ae. 
cia.ion cnarvec 1 w?@ accoun 1¢ 
reserve provides for taxes which will 
be payable in future years when capi- ? 
tal cost allowances for tax purposes 


CANADA/‘S will be less than the depreciation G. L. Boyle 


charged in the accounts, Mr. Brown- 

lee reported SALES MANAGER—G. L. Boyle has 
been appointed sales manager for On- 

tario by Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 

A. H. Mathieu, vice president, has an- 

nounced, Mr. Boyle has been with 

















The balance sheet shows current 
issets of $45,143,616 against current 
liabilities of $37,816,398, working 


capital thus being $7,327,218 (1956 : . 
&7 (64.887) the firm for 12 years and was ap- 
G» a Fy ‘ ‘ 
, y pointed assistant sales manager in 
>aid- apiti s $4,280 ne , , 
Paid-up capital stoc k is $4,804,445 1956, He will make his headquarters 
ind total shareholders equity includ- in Toronto. 
ing general reserve of $2,000,000 and 
capital surplus of $170,458 is $10, 


195,585, . .. ADM)’s Shareholder 


United Grain Growers operates 680 


country elevators, 118 in Manitoba, Policy Recognized 
198 in Saskatchewan, 360 in Alberta 





ind four in British Columbia. Ter- MINNEAPOLIS Archer-Daniels- 
minal elevators are operated at Port Mid'and Co. has received the 1956-57 
Arthur and at Vancouver United Shareholders of America 


Annual Meeting Award for ‘“meri- 
enting 50,000 farmer-sharenolders in SOrsOus mr gen the field of 
the prairie provinces attended the en Sete ieee af veneorg 
two day annual meeting at th Royal snip nited Snarenolders ol Ameri- 


Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg ca, Inec., is a non-profit organization 
of stockholders in major corporations 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS ae a Tee eee we See The citation was presented to 


Thomas L. Daniels, ADM president, 


MONARCH Cargill Establishes in recognition of the company’s ef- 


forts to maintain and promote good 


New Sales Department management-shareholder relaticns, its 
CRESCENT MINNEAPOLIS—-The merchandi policy of encouraging a broader and 
Inc.. deeper base of stock ownersnip as a 
means of furthering the American 
economy and way of life, and ADM's 
“earnings and continuing dividends, 
which reflect good management.” 


Some 300 elected delegates repre- 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





ing activities of Cargo Carriers 
ubsidiary of Cargill, Incorporated 
CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY RANE OED eneeeees se tae paren 


company, it has been announced by 
Cargill MacMillan, president of the 
BREA S THE STAFF ’ re 


grain handling and processing fi 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY ar eek cas es Gems EXPANSION STARTED 


LIMITED Carriers, will head the newly estab LIBERAL, KANSAS — The Pitt 


lished department. He will have full man Grain Co. has started a project 


Head Office: TORONTO ONTARIO responsibility for handling iles of of bin expansion here which will add 
° ‘ m ‘ , 




















nolasses and molasses products, salt 207,000 bu. to its grain storage ca 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” coal, charcoal, fish meal, sugar and pacity. Eventually, the expansion will 
products other than grain, feed and give the company a total storage 
vegetable oil capacity at Liberal of 807,000 bu 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at = 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators i= Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Bay State Has New Bulk Installation 





THE NEW BULK STORAGE installation of Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has been designed to meet the most exacting needs of present-day bak- 


ery 


demands for regular and specially 


blended flour, according to R. R. 


Brotherton, co-manager and vice president in charge of production. Features 
of the installation, Mr. Brotherton said, are: A. The bin arrangement is such 


that 
before storage. 


all flour will be manufactured or blended to the bakers’ requirements 
B. Blending will be done by automatic scale feeders with pro- 


tective stop mechanism to insure uniformity. C. Checks and test baking will 
be done on the finished flours that are ready to be packed or bulk loaded, while 


they are 
storage. E. 


in storage. 


the mill in bulk cars and trucks, if necessary. 


D. Flours will be rebolted and aerated before and after 
Sufficient equipment is installed to load out the entire output of 


The bulk storage instailation 


of Bay State at Leavenworth, Kansas, was made several years ago. 





Canadian Exports: 


Wheat, Flour Sales 
Below Last Year 





WINNIPEG—Th yu rd move 
Canadian wheat nd flour 
23,906,000 bu. in Sep- 

reased the total for the 

nths of the 1957-58 crop 

f 1 098.000 bu ! me 6 mil- 

ind the Augu September 

] ic’ ] to fig- 

ires rele 1 by the statistics branch 
the |} 1 of Gra ( ioners 
Flour exports for Sep- 

equivale! 2,740,000 

two-month total 5,216,- 

0 latter w mallest 
J movement from Canada 
lurir August and September in at 
ine pattern of flour ex] t howed 
ttle e from August and for 
tw nths the U.K. took the 
equ lent f 1,986,000 | to boost 
the British Commonwealth flour total 
$,080,000 bu. During August-Sep- 

the Philippines took 793,000 

t form of flour, while 343,000 





were destined to Venezuela; 253,000 


to the U.S., and 158,000 bu. in the 
form of flour to Japan. During the 
period under review, Canadian flour 
was exported to 55 different destin 
ations 

Exports of wheat only trom Can- 
ida in September amounted to 21,- 


166,000 bu. and for the two months 
15,882,000 bu. The U.K. continued as 


the No. 1 buyer taking 19,442,000 bu 


of the Commonwealth total of 19, 
812,000 bu. for the two months. Mal- 
ta and Jamaica were the other 


destinations. For the August-Septem- 
ber period Japan took 8,692,000 bu.; 
Germany 7,816,000; Netherlands 4,- 


692 090; Belgium 2,053,000, and the 
U.S. £09,000 bu. The latter included 
tocks for milling in bond. Canadian 
wheat cleared to only 18 countries 
in the two month 

The heaviest movement of Cana- 
dian wheat from Au 1 to Sept. 30, 
inclusive, was out of Canadian Pa 


cific ports with clearance 
to slightly more thar 
In the same period some 13,600,000 
bu. moved out of Churchill, while the 
remainder of the 44,972,000 bu. ex- 
ported from seaboard moved 
out of St Auantie 
seaboard 


amounting 
20,900,000 bu 


ports 
Lawrence and 


terminal elevators 





Quaker Oats to Close 
Plant at Akron 


CHICAGO—Quaker Oats Co. has 
announced that it will close a 625,000 
sq. ft. breakfast cereal and livestock 
feed plant at Akron, Ohio, and that it 
will transfer most of this operation to 
a new eastern production and distrib- 
ution center at Shiremanstown, Pa 


Quaker Oats will retain a second 
plant in Akron, with about 150,000 
sq. ft. floor space plus three eleva- 
tors with capacity for storing 2.5 mil 
lion bushels of grain. The company 
announced that installation of $1 mil 
lion of new grain equipment will be- 
gin at this plant next spring 

Akron is now the compan upply 


center for eastern livestock feed out 
lets. The Shiremanstown facility will 
bring the company’s processing opera- 
tion closer to Quaker Oats’ eastern 
markets, a company spokesman said 


The Akron plant's livestock feed 
operation will be halted in December 
the spokesman said. Production and 
packaging of breakfast cereals will 


be ended at the plant within a year 
and a half. There are 55 employees in 
the feed operation and 350 employee 
in the cereal operation 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 












































































































SALES GAINS MADE 
BY BAKERY STORES 


WASHINGTON—Dollar volume 
sales of bakery products stores in the 
U.S. for August, 1957, amounted to 
$79 million, compared with $71 mil- 
lion for both July, 1957, and August, 





1956. Total sales for the first eight 
months of 1957 amounted to $596 
million, also an increase compared 


with $558 million for the comparable 
eight months of 1956. Figures are 
from a monthly retail trade report 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 





PRICE INDEX RISES 
OTTAWA & 


price index 


inada’s onsumet 


increased one-tenth of a 


point during the month of Septem 
ber, bringing it to a new peak of 
123.4. September was the seventh 
consecutive month in which the in 
dex advanced, according to the Do 


minion Bureau of Statistics. The food 


index declined slightly, but this was 
offset by advances in other consumer 
product ind services 





CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


















22 
Protein Is 14.1% 


Western Canadian Wheat Said to Have 
Excellent Milling and Baking Quality 


WINNIPEG —A wheat crop of 
excellent milling and baking quality 
was produced in Western Canada 
this year, according to a report is- 
sued by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners laboratory, 





doughs handle very wel! 
sorption and 
satisfactory levels, The 


Baking ab 
gassing power are at 
new crop rep 
resents a return to the exceptionally 


strong wheats which Canada harvest 


ed continuously during the dry peri- 

The protein content of the 1957 ds of the late thirties and early 
crop, estimated at 14.1%, is higher forties, the laboratory said 

than that of any crop since 1947, The Percentages of the crop entering 


Northern 


grades mill very satisfac- each of the top grades are expected 
torily and give high yields of flour of | to be about as follows: 3% of No, 1 
good color and low ash, the labora- Northern, 20% of No. 2 Northern 
tory reported, Baking strength is 35% of No. 3 Northern, 30% olf No 
high, carrying power is very good and 4 Northern, and 12% ol lower grades 
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Cable Address: ‘Fortaanny” 





Codes: Bentiey's— Riverside 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


ss 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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MAP OF WESTERN CANADA 










Production is 


estimated at 348 


mil- 
bushels, of which 43 million is 
durum wheat, as compared with 551 
million in 1956 and a 10-yeat 
of 462 million. 
imount of 


hon 


average 
Because of tne large 
wheat in store in Canada, 
it will be some months before the in- 
fluence of the new crop 
how in export shipments 


begins to 


Average Bushel Weights 


Average bushel weights for 1957 
wheat cleaned for milling, are 64.8, 
63.2, 62.0, and 61.0 lb. for No. 1, 2, 3 


ind 4 Northern, and corresponding 
protein levels are 13.8, 14.3, 14.1 and 
14.1%. Results of baking and physical 
dough tests show that all four 
have excellent baking quality, but 
the two top grades are superior in 
over-all strength. There is little to 
choose between the Northern grades 
in carrying power for weaker wheats 
though No. 1 and No. 2 Northern 
how some superiority 


grades 


similar for 
increasing 
there 


Flour yield is closely 
the four grades with ash 
lightly as grade 
is also a corresponding 
flour color which reflects the higher 
percentage of damaged kernels in 
lower Gassing power is 
iderably higher for No. 4 Northern 
than for the other three grades. No. 5 
wheat makes a fairly looking 
loaf but the crumb is dark in color. 
taking absorption is quite nigh and 


goes down; 


decrease in 
grades 


con- 


rood 
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William Grant 


APPOINTED DIRECTOR — William 
Grant has been named a director of 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd., largest British 
firm of chain bakers, controtled by 
Canadian-born W. Garfield Weston. 
Mr. Grant succeeded Sir Norman 
Vernon as flour advisor to the com- 
pany earlier this year. Prior to join- 
ing Allied, Mr. Grant was wheat 
buyer and manager of the Scottish 
Cooperative Wholesale Society's flour 
mills, 


SASKATCHEWAN 


canst showing Unoee 11.0% L 
} PROTEIN CONTENT OF WHEAT 10-u0% E 
1957 CROP 






130.1498% 


one aos 


MANITOBA 


‘the dough handle 
the laboratory said . 

Despite a 56% increase in the séed- 
ed acreage, the 1957 crop of durum 
wheat is only 4 million bushels larger 
than in 1956; production is estimated 
at 43 million bushels. There was a 
carryover of 24 million bushels of 
durum wheat at the beginning of the 
crop yea’ 

As the 


reasonably well, 


poorer quality varieties, 
Pelissier and Golden Ball, have been 
largely replaced by the good variety 
Stewart in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, as Ramsey, a new rust re- 
sistant variety, occupied much of the 
Manitoba acreage, No. 3 C.W. 
pected to be the largest durum grade 


and 


is @x- 


this year 

The durum crop will be higher in 
protein than for several years and 
bushel weight a trifle lower. Since the 
top three grades contain only high 
quality varieties, the color of the 
macaroni produced by these wheats 


will again be excellent: p'gment levels 
are similar to those of last year's 
grades, and lipoxidase activity in 
each of these grades is also very low 


the laboratory said. Extra 4 C.W. is 
expected to be somewhat better in 
color this year, and No. 4 C.W. will 
probably be similar to last year's 


grade, it continued 

Crop Bulletin No. 65, Canadian 
Wheat 1957, will be released soon, the 
laboratory said. This bulletin con- 
tains comprehensive quality data for 
different samples of both 
spring and durum wheat and discuss- 
es the qualities of the different 
grades, it added 


sets of 
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Canadian Wheat Pool 
Transfer Totals 
140 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG Unsold wheat, held 
by the Canadian Wheat Board and 
transferred from the 1955-56 wheat 
pool to the 1956-57 pool on May 3 
amounted to 140 million bushels. This 
was shown in the supplementary 
wheat board report on the 1955-56 
pool which was tabled in the House 
of Commons. The gross quantity 
transferred was 157 million bushels 
and of this less than 17 million bush- 
els had sold for future de- 
livery under “priced firm contracts.” 

The transfer was made at the price 
of the day, $1.64 bu. basis No. 1 
northern at the lakehead, less an al- 
lowance of 4¢ to 7¢ to cover “mar- 
ket risk."" Transfer from one pool to 
another is permitted under wheat 
board regulations so that pools may 
be closed out without waiting for 


been 


every bushel of every grade to be 
sold 
BREAC S&S Twe STarr ’ re 
TURKISH CROP 
LONDON Wheat production in 


Turkey has been estimated at 275 
million bushels. The outturn of all 


grains is a near-record, market 


sources say 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





November 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 

Nov. 18-19—New England Bakers 


Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; exec. sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 
120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Nov. 19—Open meeting of the 
board of directors, Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., Ho- 
tel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 21-22—District 13, Associa- 
tion of Ope rative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; acting 
sec., Gerald P. Dennehy, 151 Ashdale 
Ave., Norwood, Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty's Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


Nov. 30—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


December 


Dec. 6-7—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 N. Jdef- 
ferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Dec. 18-14—District 1, 
of Operative Millers, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Magerkurth, C & G 
peka, Kansas. 


Association 
Baker Hotel, 
sec., Richard 
Grain Co., To- 


1958 
January 


Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Jan. 15—Oklahema 
sec., Jd. ¢ 
College, 


Bakers 
. Summers, Oklahoma 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

19-21—Indi:nna Grain & Feed 
Assn., Hotel Claypool, Indi- 
Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 


Assn.; 
A&M 


Jan 
Dealers 
anapolis, 
Board 
4, Ind. 


Jan. 19-21 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratferd Hotel, Philadelphia; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 23-24—National 
Millers Assn., 


Soft 
Brown Hotel, 


Wheat 
Louis- 


ville, Ky., sec., 1867 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, TL. 


Jan, 25—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Jan. 30—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Jan. 30-31—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers committee meetings, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan, 831-Feb. 2 — Bakers 
the Carolinas, stag outing, 
N.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


Assn. of 
Pinchurst, 
Box 174, 


February 


Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bldg., 128 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bidg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 


Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


Mareh 


March 2-8—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, National Reta'!l Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Mit. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Ti. 


March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


April 


April 7-11-—-American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bidg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


April 15-16—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E, Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 19-21 — Southwest 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 
Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L, Har 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 27-30—-Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Tl. 

April 21-28—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 


May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 


aec., 


Bakers 
El Paso, 
Box 127, 


aec., 


National 
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sec., Donald 8. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Oracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., Joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 13-14—lIowa Bakers 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Towa; sec., Henry W. dabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Lowa, 


Assn., 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Oanie Appness, “GILLESPIE,” Syvpney 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Oable Address: Established 
“Sureas" ind 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “Guoren,”’ Melbourne 








JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ WEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Oomestic & Expert Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEO, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 














LIMITED 





PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Specialists in Milling 
lana ian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 


CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO. CANADA 
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oe 


(For Posterity) 


Historic Old Mill 
“Bottled in Bond” 


Landmark 





like old soldiers 


mnetimes escape total extinetion one 
Wily r another, The famous old 
Grahampton Mills on the Dixie High- 
vay, 25 miles south of Louisville, near 
lip ‘Top, Ky., may be a good example 
of th The old buildings wh'ch many 
year 0 produced flour, feéd and 
meal were recently blasted away by 
the | Army, which now owns the 
land, to make way for the expansion 
of Fort Knox, Fortunately, a photo- 
grapher’s eye for h storie beauty more 
than 2O years ago, when the buildings 


vere intaet, laid the groundwork for 
raphic preservation 

earlier this year, when the Army 
blasted the five-foot stone walls, the 
memory of A. W, Williams, the photo- 
grapher, was jorged, and he recalled 
that he might have in his possession 
pictures of the old Grahampton Mills 
now of historie value 

Man 


tructure 


phot ) 


years ago the Grahampton 


were made over into a cot- 


ton mill to produce textile and mop 
yarns for the MeCord Co,, Louisville. 
Mr. Withams further recalled that his 
picture, taken in 1934, was used by 
the MeCord Co, in its advertising for 
many yea In addition to this, the 
MeCord Co. permitted him to use an 


KPITLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Broker 


i 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


2) Hroadway New York 4, New York 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 GROAOWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4,N.¥ 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520-120 Bdwy,, NEW YORK5,N, Y, 
New Englend Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 


BOTTLLD For 
ART WILLIAMS & CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





DISTILLERY? No, but a good fac- 
simile. The buildings pictured on the 
Old Art whiskey bottle label are ac- 
tually a reproduction of the old 
Grahampton Mills at Tip Top, Ky., 
which originally ground flour and 
feed. But the distillers noted such a 
resemblance to their own buildings 
that the picture was apparently suit- 
able for whisky labels. 


engraving of the same 
printing whisky bottle 
buildings pictured were a 


picture for 
label the 
very reason 


able copy of several distilleries in 
Kentucky. Althourmh the labels pic- 
turing the old Grahampton Miils have 
not been used now for several year 

Mr. Williams still has a number of 
them in # good state of preservation 


ees 
OLD MILL, NEW USE 


The Industrial Home for the Blind, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has leased the Old 
Water Mill, a 313-year-old landmark 
on Long Island, as a summer cente! 
for volunteer activities of the blind. 
The old mill has been used for two 
years as a place for selling articles 
made by the blind, in cooperation 
with the Ladies Auxiliary of Water 
Mill, Inc., which holds a lease on the 
mill. Starting next June the mill will 
afford quarters for the teaching of 
braille and transcription of textbooks 
into braille and sound recordings for 
blind children in the public schools 
of Long Island. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


My ‘iviile, Tenn. 


FLOUi: BROKERS 


PHONE LO. GABLE ADDRESS: COWL 














Gipert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI a 
Boord of Trade Bidg. + Baltimore 1.0338 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR vomesne 


410 Wilford Building 





S3rdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMBSTIO BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. B. A. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











He Knows His Bread... 


hy W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


Most of the world lives on bread. In 
prosperous times, certain peoples use 
larger amounts of meats, vegetables 
fruits to vary their diets, but 
even so, bread is never out of the pic- 
ture. From five to eight slices of bread 
a day is a fair estimate of the usual 
idult consumption 


and 


Consumption of bread in the U.S 


per capita has declined in recent 


year because of the availability of 
more money to purchase the more ex- 
pensive food But there are also 

ye fallacies to he hlamed tor this 


falling-off 


One is that bread is fattening, 
which reminds one of the old catch 
questions: “Which weighs more, a 
pound of feathers or a pound of 
lead?" You'd be surprised how many 
people quickly answer, “Why, lead of 
course!” never stopping to think that 


a pound is a pound, no matter what 
its composition 
No single food is fattening. It is 


the diet as a whole. Calory for calory, 
ill foods are equally fattening, and 
no food is “slimming One would 
have to eat more lettuce than butter 


to get a hundred calories, but if man’s 
digestive system were so constructed 
he could fatten on lettuce, as rabbits 


do. Or alfalfa, as cattle do 
Man’s Eating Habits 

But man is meant to eat all kinds 
of foods, not grains alone or meat 
i'‘one. The 60 to 65 calories in a slice 
of bread——less if the loaf is small and 
the slice thin—is not at all tattening 
in itself 

Take, for example, two thin slices 
of bread, the usual sandwich base 
‘hey supply 120 to 130 calories, alone 

Now add butter generously or 


mayonnaise, a slice of baked ham and 


one of Swiss cheese, and you have 
lots of calories. A leaf of lettuce, and 
thin slices of tomatoes, cucumber or 
radishes, with very little butter, 


makes a sandwich 
but much lower in 
the bread is the same 


delicious 
though 


equally 


calories 


Most persons now realize that calo 
ries are only the beginning oi nutri 
tion. The protein, mineral and vitamin 
constituents, as well as the carbohy- 
drates and 
nificance 


fats, are of greaicr sig- 

In these categories, the bread you 
buy does well. Most breads now con- 
tain much more than the flour, water 


ind yeast of the conventional basic 
dough. Milk or milk solids are used, 
or both, thus enhancing the nutri- 
tional value of bread 


Almost all bread now 
ket contains 


on the mar- 
replacement quantities 
of four important elements lost from 
the grain by milling it into white 
flour. These are the vitamins thiamin, 
niacin and riboflavin, all members of 


the B group, and the mineral, iron 
Enrichment Process 
The replacement of these sub- 


stances is called enrichment. By 
white bread is restored to 
the same nutritional status as the 
less popular brown, whole wheat or 


this 


process, 


graham breads 
Some breads may also contain 
sugar, shortening (fat), eggs, emul- 


sifying agents, yeast foods, bread im- 
provers and dough conditioners—some 
of the latter to help keep the bread 
fresh and soft longer, to please the 
demands of the consumer 

A number of the yeast foods and 
dough conditioners used in bread, and 
some mold inhibitors, contain calcium, 
as, of course, do the milk solids added 
or the milk used as moistener 

Breads vary in calcium content de- 
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pending on the amount of milk solids 
added. 

The labeling of bread discloses con- 
siderable information as to the actual 
contents of the bread, especiaity with 
regard to milk or milk solids. But 
labe's do no one any good unless they 
are read. How recently have you read 
all the statements on the label of the 
bread you buy? That’s the way to 
know what you are buying 

The bread you buy is good food 
Reprinted from the Vancouver Prov- 
ince. 


SHAKE, RATTLE AND ROLL— 
Rock 'n Roll appears to be finding its 
way into the foods industry. The 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
has devised a “shake-'em to make- 
‘em” Aunt Jemima pan- 
shakes. The cook is ad- 
vised to put all of the ingredients in 
a Shaker for quicker and casier mix- 
ing, instead of using the conventional 
bowl-and-spoon method. All advertis- 
ing features this new method as part 
of Aunt Jemima’s autumn pancake 
festival 


recipe for 
cakes in 10 


FAT MAN’S DELIGHT 


He takes a tray and blithely goes 

Along the palate-tickling rows 

Beyond a sign distinct and clear: 

“No pound-producing foods are 
here.” 

Half a chicken, crisply fried, 

With fluffy biscuits on the side 

And gravy, luscious, rich and 
creamy— 

The whole ensemble’s simply dreamy! 

Cornbread with golden pats of butter, 

And then, to make the pulses flutter, 

A quarter of an apple pie 

Ice-cream embellished, white and 
high. 

The total calorie count is five! 

What deep delight to be clive! 

Oh bitter fate! Ah blasted charm! 

The rapture-shattering alarm! 

He rises, facing with dismay, 

Another calorie-conscious day. 


Grace V. Watkins 





CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the Lo Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & La Salle Sts. 


Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 
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J. EK. Wells, Jr. 


E. J. Barry J. 
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A. Gallaher 


GTA Creates New Executive Positions 


ST. PAUL—Creation of three new 
executive posts at the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. to handle fi- 
nances peration of elevators and 
facilitic ind grain merchandising 


wa innounced by M. W. Thatcher, 
eneral manager, following the fall 
meeting the board of directors at 
the cooperative’s St. Paul office 

J. E. Wells, Jr., has been brought 
into the cooperative to be in charge 
of its financing operations. Mr. Wells 
has been with the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, where he served as di- 


rector of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
is deputy yvernor of FCA and was 
commis r of the Cooperative Bank 
in Washington. For the past eight 
years he has been manager of the 
Farmers Union Livestock Assn 

In charge of construction and main- 
tenance the grain elevators in the 





Price of Farm 
Products Termed 
Steady—But Low 


WINNIPEG—-The general price 
level of farm products is fairly steady 
but relatively low, states Canadian 
Grain Commentary, published by To- 
ronto Elevators, Ltd. “The squeeze 
between the costs of the things farm- 
ers buy and the prices received for 
their products remains troublesome 
ilthough possibly not so apparent to 
the farmers themselves as to farm 
leaders, who watch the indexes,” the 
Commentary said 

“To the producers in difficulty,” the 
Commentary continued, the obvious 
ind important squeeze lies between 
producti ind market <« ipacity. 
Over-production sometimes result- 
ng fr il efficiency and sometimes 
from unrealistic incentive is defi- 
nitely the main farm problem. cen- 
tered e western grain surplus and 
eemingly far from solution. Other 
farm productive efforts are verging 
yn surplus and will have to be watch- 
d, espe | if domestic business ac- 
tivity and consumption slide off any 
nore Apart from western § grain, 
} ever, the odious comparisons be- 
tween ft comes of farmers and of 

ther ) ipations are not as intense 
ind lid as they were a year ago. 

Most f our eastern farm com- 
nunit e busy and fairly content- 
ed n th vest, they are quiet and 
a bit restles A good case can be 
made for the idea that our troubles 
irise f under-marketin rather 
than over-production. A lot of scien- 
tific and mechanical progress can be 
noted the production side and it 
will continue. In the years immedi- 
ately ahead, however, our efforts 
must be turned to marketing and 
consumption, if our agriculture is to 


grow normally.” 


country and the terminal facilities is 


J. A. Gallaher, whose career began 
with the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change in St. Paul more than 40 years 
ago, and who has been with GTA 
since its organization 

In charge of the expanded grain 


merchandising division is E. J. Barry, 
who has more than 40 years of grain 
marketing experience, including 20 
years with the cooperatives. He will 
be responsible for the movement of 
nearly 100 million bushels of country- 
run grain a year. Mr. Barry recent- 
ly returned from Europe where he 
studied grain marketing methods and 
outlets in the principal grain buying 
nations. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF ve 


National Biscuit Co. 


Names New Officers 


NEW YORK The National 
cuit Co. has advanced three of its 
vice presidents to the new rank of 
senior vice president and elected five 
other executives to the office of vice 


Bis- 


president, according to George H. 
Coppers, president 

Lee S. Bickmore, George A. Mit- 
chell, and Russell M. Shultz are the 
new senior vice presidents. Together 
with Mr. Coppers and Edward §S 


Moore, Jr., executive 
they constitute the 
tive department 
Nile E. Cave 
president for 


vice president, 


company’s execu- 


elected 
sales, advertising, and 
marketing; C. Eugene Lair vice presi- 
dent for purchasing; Edward A 
Otocka vice president for operations, 
including engineering. production, and 


was vice 


research; Robert E. Adams vice 
president of the bread division; and 
Frank K. Montgomery, Jr., vice pres- 


ident of the special products division 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF re 


AACC Group to Hear 
Dr. W. B. Bradley 


MINNEAPOLIS Dr. W. B. Brad- 
ley, scientific director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, will 
address the Northwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, at noon Nov. 22 on the 
subject “Bread—for Man or Rats.” 

The meeting will be held at Day- 
ton’s Sky Room. Dr. Bradley is also 
president of the AACC, and will! bring 


the Northwest Section up to date on 
current affairs. 
———~“SAREAD 18 THE GYAFF ’ re 
CANADIAN DURUM PRICES 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
joard has announced that the aver- 
ages of the domestic and export 
(Class 2) prices of amber durum 


wheat for the month of October, 1957, 
are: $1.94% and $1.97% bu., respec- 
tively. Both prices are basis No. 1 
C.W. amber durum in store Fort 


William/Port Arthur 
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GMI Creates Nuclear 
Equipment Department 


—_ . »pns Ade 
MINNEAPOLIS—G e nera! Mills, 
y wHa 
Inc., has announced formation of a (; fy 
14 MILLING 
nuclear equipment department as a 4" COMPANY 
part of the company’s mechanical Py 
ry vv 
division. The announcement climaxed 
nearly a decade of experience in de 
signing and building remotely-con 
trolled manipulators for “hot cell’ 
work 


In announcing the new department 


Zeus Soucek, general manager of the 
mechanical division, pointed out that 
the company’s nuclear operations rep 


Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


resent about a million-dollar business 

Initially, the new department will 
concentrate on the further develop 
ment, design and manufacture of re- 
motely-controlled handling equipment 














for use in nuclear laborator\ ind re 
actor installations. Plans cal! for add CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu 
ing other nuclear products in the neat 
future, Mr. Soucek said 
“OLD TIMES” 


“ROCK RIVER" 
RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


BUCKWHEAT 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








Bartlett an Company 










































































E ; 
NUFACTUR 
Me TAILOR: a 
5 pEERLESS FEE 
OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 












* 
* 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have : 
for years been an important part of The North- 


western Miller Service Program. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
grain company executive.* 


Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
ere == and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
k or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index, Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 


basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and ; 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when © The Northwestern Miller, the weekly tag 


available magazine serving the milling industry and the 


! 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter ' 
est and value to us and the book is in the ; 
customary quality tradition of The North- ' 
western Miller.” —A Southwest milling : 
frm official.* ' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
" 
' 
' 
' 
' 
1 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.’"—A milling company executive.* 








‘Original letters available on request. 





vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


grain trade 


Separate listings of flour blending plants, @ The Almanack, a statistical annual supplying 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills in one source information on the flour, feed, 
and durum mills in the United States are grain and baking industries. 


appended to the list of wheat flour mills. @ The library, for reference and research 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


are prepared to meet special requests from ad- @ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. Ohir Ni tthwest Miller 
* a 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking eri [ 
and Agricultural Chemicals 








THe Nortiwestern Miter ¢ Ferevsturrs ° ° ° 
THe AMeRICAN Baker * Micuinc Proouction 250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
Croruire 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Pakistan Plans 
Jute Meeting 





LONDON An international jute Als 
conference, organized by the Pakistan yA 7 
Jute Assn., is scheduled to open in NY 
Dacca, East Pakistan Noy. 2». Rep A 7 
resentatives from most of thi orld's 7 

XZ 
jute processing centers have been in yA 
vited and it is planned to discu \ 7 


world trade problems and the gov 
Walter G. Andrews Kichard G, Brierley John H. Daniels Burton W. Schroeder 
ernmental policies of Pakista: ™M cE ™ N E L 
A jute trader commented that the 
ADM Stockholders Told Research one 
welcome. Pakistan, he pointed out, | 


Key to Growth of Organization practically the sole exporter of raw hy 


jute and so has an immense responsi 





MINNEAPOLIS—Research is the ADM is one of the largest proces- bility ¢ ‘ ' ' Wheat. Cake and 
iit oO processing centel rn u ] 
ke to the diversification that has’ sors of agricultural commodities. It ‘ th ds , Pastry Flours. Cracker 
‘ | + ou w world, some recent develop 
irked Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.’s manufactures vegetable oils, wheat > end Cockle Pours. 
t} nas L. Daniels, president flour, chemicals, foundry products, in- ments in Pakistan Rave not been con * 
‘ eis 2 Pet ae =, om wer yi fi ducive to confidence and the confer Personalized Service 
told the firm's annual stockholders dustrial cereals, resins, plasticizers 
hice tone 1. oon ence could help remove uncer‘ainties 
ne¢ nere and livestock and poultry feeds. The 
Mr. Daniel aid that 70% of company has 149 plants and elevators World — the — declared THE MENNEL 
ADM's products are the result of lab- in the U.S. as well as major interests are interested in a regular ipply of 
ratory effort n several foreign manufacturing op- Jute at stable economic prices It is MILLING COMPANY 
Stockholders elected four new erations aise of prune Unpersenes to meintals TOLEDO, OHIO 
cal al ‘ th } 1 of a t an efficient marketing syst« vhich ° 
seri le board Of GIPrectors Reviewing operations during the has been built up on practical ex 
, Ux : a . i i ‘ ‘ Ta | 
They are Walter G \ndrews, st past year, Mr. Daniels said the com- : ’ 
Pat R rd G. B M : : ence and which has proved fa 
aul vicnhart s rier! Minne- pany not only extended its manufac- tow im the past 
ipolis; John H. Daniels, White Bear turing activities in foreign countries ; Ps 


Lake, and Burton W. Schroeder, Min- put also carried out major expansions 





neapol All are vice presidents of at home. These included construction 
ADM Their election enlarges the of new alfalfa dehydrating and stor- 
board to 19 members age facilities at Odessa, New., and 
Mr. Andrews is manager of the modernizing of flour mills in Minne- 
resin and plastics division; Mr. Brier- — apolis and St. Joseph, Mo erated 
ey, ma er of the alfalfa division, Stockholders reelected all former 
ind Mr. Schroeder, a tant manager board members. They are Thomas L 
hogy ; ‘ onl as. Drove Daniels, president Sims S Adair, 
ties silieenieeedll: timtedteniadds saan Minneapolis, treasurer; Ellis English, i . : ae 
: ; —— — Minneapolis, vice president; Shreve To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
it Harvard University M. Archer, Jr., Carmel, Cal.; Henry To i er f a 
Product Shifts W. Collins, Portland, vice president; o improve makeshop performance 
In his report to stockholders, Mi Philip S. Duff, Minneapolis, secretary; 
Daniels pointed out that largely as a Carl C. Farrington, Minneapolis, vice 
ult of research, ADM has become president; John D. Farrington, Chi- 
i major manufacturer of chemical cago; Frank C. Haa Minneapolis, 
products. These now account for 20% vice president; Albert C. Hoehne, 
of the company iles. compared with Minneapolis, vice president; Grant 
niv 10 prior to World War Ii Keehn, New York; Richard C, Lilly, 
At the same time. linseed oi! which St. Paul; James W. Moore, St. Paul, 
1941 accounted for 36% of sales vice president; Erwin A. Olson, Min- 
declined t 12% in 1957. Sales of neapolis, vice president, and Samuel 
oybean products rose during those H. Rogers, Minneapoli You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 
irs fi 16 to 30% of the total Directors on Novy. 7 voted a divi- Or receive better service Or be in better hands 
Mr. Daniels reported that net profit dend of 50¢ a share on the company’s 
for the first quarter of the current stock, payable Dec. 2, to stockholders - It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
fiscal year, July 1 through Sept. 30, of record Nov. 18. The dividend is 
vas $1,149,417, equal to 71.58¢ a  ADM’s 105th consecutive quarterly 
hare, compared with $1,202,209, or payment and its 125th cash dividend KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <Q MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
74.16¢ a share, in the me quarter There are approximately 1,656,000 
last year shares of stock outstanding 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tuers, Pres. 


Harry M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 0 ti U 4 T 4 | FI f 
Wituiam C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. pera ing nion ermind eva or 
Prancais J. Firzpareicx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








‘ last week, Sales averaged 
17 pared with 90% the preced- 
i ind 57% a year ago. Ship- 
p ctions ranged from fair to 


es were up 5¢. Quotations 


is Kansas City: Family 
$6.67 ker hort patent $5.71, bak- 
el termediate $5.61, first clears 


nd clears $4.82 


Hutchinson: Mills reported an in- 


ere flour sales last week, Chain 
hake d most of the buying, but 
iniche lonts also shared, Most of the 
ile ted in bakers being covered 
for iditional 30 days. Shipping di- 
rect vhile not quite as firm as 
the 1 eding week, were favorable, 
ind operations were about 4% days, 

it} pects for about the same 
che e this week, Family flour was 


fairly quiet. Quotations Nov. & basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cotton enriched 
$6 357645; baker hort patent, in 


papers, $5.55705.60, standard $5.45@ 
5.50 

Oklahoma City: Sales slumped on 
both family and bakery flour Price 
declined 10¢ on family and 2¢ on bak 
ery. Quotations Nov. & 
Oklahoma points in 
short patent $707.20, standard 
6.20, bakery unenriched short patent 
$6.04%7 6.14, 95% standard $5.94@6.04 
straight grade $5 8945.99. Truck lot 
higher on all grades 


Ft. Worth: There was a 


delivered 
carlot Family 


S64 


flurry of 


business in bakery flour last week 
with one large buyer booking a 60 
day supply. Other business was very 





Htorage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


~ SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City,Mo. MERCHANTS 
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111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S$ 
STRONG BAKERS—First — Clea. 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - 


ing Patent 


Medium - Dark 




















// 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE 


raeke).4) Mak 
CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 


cake flour 


faete) 465 and dough-U¥P flour 


cracker sponge flour 


100% soft wheat graham 


‘Toh, ae Able sity ater: 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in |00-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $ @34.50 $30.00@30.50 $35.00@35.50 $ @45.50 $ @44.00 
Standard midds 34.50 30.00@30.50 37.00€37.50 @46.50 @44 50 
Fiour midds 39.00@40.00 35.50@36.00 @ @ @ 
Red dog 41 .00@472.00 36.00@38.50  43.00@44.50 @53.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Brar $30.25@31.00 $35.50@35.75 $38.50@39.50 $40.00@41.75 $....@ 
Shorts 30.50@3!.25 35.50@36.00 38.50@39.50  40.25@42.75 @ 
Mill cur @ @ @ @ @35.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $43.00@44.00 $44.00@45.00 $53.00@54.00 
Winnipeg 31.00@33.00 33.00@36.00 40.00@41.00 
quiet, and total sales amounted to move, however. The trade has sufl 
only 30% to 40% of capacity. Run cient bookings to last until the first 
ning time continued to average five of the year, and unk substantial 
days. First clears were still tight and discount i offered from _ present 
prices advanced 15¢, but other prices price they seem unwilling to buy 
vere unchanged. Quotatior Nov. 8 Shippin direction on domestic 
Extra high patent famil $741 7.20 busine ire not being received in the 
tandard bakers, unenriched $64 same vgenerou quantiti as in the 
6.10; first clears, unenriched, $5.154 past few weeks 
».25, delivered Texas common point Quotations Nov. 8, carlots, cotton 
Family top patent $6.35, top hard 
Central West $7.30, ordinary $5.95: in 100-Ib. pa- 
Chicago: A burst of sales involving Pers: bakers’ cake $7.30, pastry $5.35 
outhwestern types occurred during soft straight $5.80, clears 90.90 hard 
the week ending Nov. 11, and part of Winter, short $9.95, standard $5.75 
the selling was done in the central clears $5.10 pean hort $6.70 
tates area, Central states mills, how standard $6.60, clears $6.45 
ever, for the most part, did not par 
ticipate in the business. On mall East 
umounts of springs and soft wheat Boston: The local market experi 
flours were booked enced a moderate price advance, with 
There is a chance that me soft trading centered in the hard wheat 
wheat sales might develop in the near flours. Springs closed 2¢ net higher 
future, possibly as a natural sequence for the weel generally considered 
to the southwestern sales. However over-quoted. Hard wheat flour record 
mills in the area are deploring the ed advance of 6 to 7¢. Soft wheat 
price at which many of th ile flour was unchanged to 5¢ higher 
during the period were made. Son Reports of one large eastern chain 
urces say price reductior of 23¢ baker entering the market for sub 
ick were given. Chain baker fe stantial quantities of hard wheat flour 
the most part, with some independent touched off a buvi pree, Practical 
bakeries, reportedly bought flour for ly all segments of the industry aban 
ip to 120 days shipment doned their position f inactivity 
Quotations Nov. 8 Spring top pa Some mill agent reported that cover- 
tent $6.457 6.60, standard $6.3576.50 age in many instances went as high 
clear $5.5545.90;: hard winter hort 120 da with the smaller opera 
$5.9406.10, 95% patent $5.84@06 tors confining their buying interest 
clear $5.80; family $7.55 oft winter to 30 to 60 days. Mil igents were 
high ratio $7.45@7.70, soft winter reported to be extremely aggressive 
hort patent $6.20, standard $5.80 and at times willing to grant 15 to 
clear $5.45: cookie and cracker flour 20¢ price concession to stimulate 
papers, $5.50 buying interest 
St. Louis: Fairly substantial book Soft types were sold on a hand-to 
ings were made to the large chain mouth basis, with practically all com 
buyers. Some independent bakers en mitments confined to immediate. o1 
tered in during the break in hard nearby requirement 
wheat flour prices, but not to the ex Quotation Nov. 9: Spring short 
tent of the chains patents $7.0207.12, standard $6.92@ 
Deliveries are to follow the present 7.02, high gluten $7.27@7.37, first 
contracts, and will extend into March clears $6.0706 32; hard winter short 
Spring and soft wheat flours did not patents $6.6506.75, standard $6.504 
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6.60: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.71@ 
7.31: eastern soft wheat straights 
$5 874632: soft wheat high ratio 
$6.92 8.07; family $7.72 


tantial dis- 
rise in Kan- 
to get some 
ve resulted 


Buffalo: Mills gave sub 
counts in the face of a 5¢ 
flour last week 
sales on the b voks. The m« 


sas wheat 


ynly in spot buying by some national 
bakeries, rather than in an over-all 
push, however. Activity in other types 
ff flour was very nominal. Springs 
ended unchanged, as did clears and 

ft wheat flours 

Consumers are not interested in the 
market, but are inclined to look at 
the economic picture, with its accom- 
panying drop in the stock market 
What they see gives them hope for a 


shot at lower flour prices 


However, the trade does not share 
their belief. The mills’ ace in the hole 
is recovery from millfeeds. And just 
now the millfeed market is sick. 


During winter feed values normally 


rise under increased demand. But this 


year there a plethora of feed grains 
ivailable, and feed mixers may sub- 
stitute these cheaper grains for mill- 
feeds. Clear flours have also been 


weak, and with these two items de- 
pressed, the cost of patent flour has 
risen 

Another factor pointing to stronger 
markets the substantial amount of 
wheat put under Joan in the last 30 
days. Farmers have taken advantage 
of the wide spread between current 
market prices and loan levels. This, 
added to the government’s export 
forecast of 400 million bushels of 
wheat this year, will reduce the sup- 
ply of available free wheat 


Flour output here was above a week 
igo, but below a year ago. Two mills 
put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
6*4 day one 6 days, one 5 days, and 
the remaining mill 4% days 

Quotations Nov. 8: Spring family 
$7.600 7.70, high gluten $6.97@7.17, 

hort $6.72@6.92, standard $6.62@G 
6.87. straight $6.82, first clear $5.824 
6.03; hard winter short $6.2106.71, 


tandard $6 0646.61, first clear $5.76; 
soft winter short patent $7.88@8.07, 
tandard $7.30@7.37, straight $6.094 
6.37. first clear $5.11@5.42 

New York: Bookings of hard win- 
ters by some larger buyers, after sev- 
of very slow business, were 
ature of the market last 
Business was reported ranging 


eral week 
the fe 
week 


local 
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from fill-ins to 30 to 60 days supply 
of intermediate short patent at $5.15 
bulk Kansas City. Despite this low 
price, the majority of the trade still 
pursued its recent policy of caution. 
This continued resistance and result- 
ant buying lag in spring and hard 
winters by most of the trade have 
caused growing concern among mill- 
ers. 

Little interest was indicated in 
family flour, despite dwindling bal- 
ances. Rye flour sales were also slow, 
despite reports of offerings at rathe 
attractive prices 

Quotations Novy. 8: Spring short pa 
tent $6.99@7.09, standard $6 8976 99 
high gluten $7.247 7.34, clear $6.10@ 
6 30; hard winter short patent $6.554@ 
6.65, standard $6 4076 50; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.70@7.30; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.85 6 30, high ratio 
$6.904 8 05; family $7.70 

Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas patents 
and clears were bought on a limited 
basis. Kansas standard patent was of- 
fered at $6.080 6.13, medium at $6.12 
@6.18, short $6.2206.28. Some local 
mills stated their about 
50-50 to bakers and others 
that sales were entirely to bakers 
Commitments extended 30 to 90 days 
Clears were offered, and pressure to 
sell prevailed at mills at 15¢ 
lower than present Sales at 
this figure were for immediate ship- 
ment, and the quantity was limited 


sales were 


jobbers, 


some 


prices 


Spring, high gluten, soft wheat, 
pastry and cake patents drew little 
buying interest. The streetcar and 


bus strike continues to cause declin- 
ing bakery sales, but suburban bak- 


eries are not suffering, and report 
near normal or slightly increased 
sales 

Family flour was slow. Directions 


are faifly good to good 

Quotations Nov. 8, carlots, cottons: 
Hard Kansas standard patent $6 234 
6.52, medium $6.28 6.57, short $6 38 
“76.62, spring standard $6.710689, 
medium $6.76 6 94, short $6.81@6 99, 
first clears $5.9346.36, high gluten 
$7.12@7.29; advertised family patents 
$7.60@7.80, unadvertised $6 90@7.44: 
pastry and cake flours $5.60@7.77. 

Philadelphia: The local market was 
getting better attention in the wake 
of reports from other metropolitan 
areas that some chain bakers had 
contracted for additional coverage in 
hard winters, thereby extending their 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations 


In sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City %5t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ $6.55@7.45 §$...@ $...@ $7.60@7.70 
Spring top patent 6.45@6.60 @ @ @ 
Spring high gluter 6.41@6.52 @ 6.97@7.17 
Spring short 6.16@6.27 @6.70 6.72@6.92 
Spring standard 6.35@6.50 606@6.17 ry 60 662@6.67 
Spring straight 6.82 
Spring first ear 5.55@5.90 @645 582@6.03 
Hard winter family 7.55 6.55@7.20 595@7.30 
Hard winter short 5.94@6.10 5.61@5.66 @5.95 6.21@6.7) 
Hard winter standard 5.84@6.00 5.51@5.56 @5.75 6.06@6 61 
Hard winter first clear 5.80 4.70@5.00 @5.10 5.76 
ft winter short patent 6.20 @ 7.88@8.07 
Soft winter standard 5.80 @ 7.30@7.37 
Soft winter straight @5.80 609@6.37 
Soft winter first clear §.45 @5.50 5.11@5 42 
Rye flour, white 5.35 5.08@5.10 @5.28 5 89@6.04 
Rye flow dark a aes 35 @4.53 5.14@5.29 
em s blend, bulk 5.95 @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Ori 
Spring family $...@7.70 $...@ $...@7.72 $6.90@7.80 $ e 
Spring high glute 7.24@7.34 7.18@7.25 7.27@7.37 7.12@7.29 680@7.00 
Spring short 6.99@7.09 6.90@7.00 7.02@7.12 681\@699 6 65@6 85 
Spring sta 6.89@6.99 6.80@6.90 6.92@7.02 67'\@6.89 645@6.65 
Spring first ear 6 Ay v4 30 6.70@6.80 607@6.32 593@636 5 90@6.25 
Hard winter short 655@6.65 640@650 665@6.75 6386@642 600@6.15 
Hard winter standard 6.40@6.50 630@6.40 650@6.60 623@652 5 80@5.95 
Hard winter first clear @ @ 5.10@5.40 
Soft winter short patent @ @ 5.65@6.00 
Soft winter straight 5.85@6.30 §.87@6.32 @ 5.30@5 60 
Soft winter first clear @ 4.65@5.10 
Rye flour, white §.75@5.95 5 oy 85 5.74@5.79 
Rye flour, dark @ 4.89@5 24 
Semolina blend, bulk 6.77@6.87 @ @ @b.56 @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $ Spring top patent $5.80@4.10 $5.70@6.10 
Bluestem Bakers* 4.70@5.00 450@4.70 
Pastry Winter exports? 3.90 ‘ 
*100-Ib. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary 





tBakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers 


positions by as much as 60 ys. The 
increased interest has not produced 
any visible expansion in rge-scale 
bookings here, but there re Ve 
indications of an acce ition in 
smaller orders, which had its reflee 


tion in a slightly firmer undertone 


Since hard winters w the 
spotlight, it was in that cat: that 
the firmness appeared. Pri rose — 
only 5¢ sack from the k of the =. . : 
previous week, but it wa ifficient ‘The 'Sitsies ry | tate 
to lilt them to the highest point since : 
July Mill representative were not Finest Hard Wheats 
overly optimistic of big volume busi- The only mill in this great terminal 
ness developing because tomers market, Universal consistently offers: 




































































are feeling no anxiety over supplies in 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 





view of favorable crop nn They AND DURUM FLOURS 

also foresee a continuance of hand-to . 

mouth ordering in spring Ti DULUTH UNIVE RSAI 
Quotations Nov. 8, 100-lb. cotton : ~ 

sack basis: Spring high iten $715 MILLING CO 

“17.25, short patent $6.90 7, stand =i ia 





Centenmal micis. Inc. ) 


GENERAL OFF es 140 CENTRAL BLOG SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 


Country end 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKER 


Terminal 
fours 





Sterege 


. Pa 
NEW SPOKANE Milk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S, MOST “MODERN 


ee 


RITZVILLE 


























MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE PORTLAND 








ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE bad 


CRACKER FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 

















—- 


All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




















Milled 


from Country 


Country 








Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 


Americus foremeant 










wheat producing 


section 


INDEVENDENT 
Ow vin 
MANAGED 


— 
ShA@ 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERGON, KANGAS « 


oar 

























30 


ard $6.80@6.90, first clear $6.70@ 
6.80; hard winter short $6.40@6.50, 
standard $6.30@6.40, soft winter, 


nearby $5.45@5.55. 
South 
New Orleans: Flour sales were at 
a low point early in the week, but 


improved slightly with some conces- 


sions, which brought prices nearer to 
the ideas of the trade in general, and 
almost to the erop year low. Hard 
winters enjoyed most of the conces- 
sions, and some fair lots were work- 
ed for shipment through March. 
Springs were quiet and failed to 
gain much momentum. Soft wheat 
flours were in the same category. 


Family flours, while at an easier price 
level, remained slow, Bakers and job- 
bers seem content to work on present 
bookings before entering the market 
noticeable extent. Shipping 

were good, and mills were 
booking for even more business, par- 
ticularly on hard winters. Stocks on 
hand are fairly heavy for this season. 

Export bookings were light to 
Europe and the Middle Kast and only 
routine to the Americas, with the ex 
ception of Venezuela issuing orders 
against recent licenses, Inquiries from 


to any 


direction 





American Ace 


—-A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEW TON, KANSAS 
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the Middle East are lagging 

Quotations Nov. 8, in carlots, 100 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $676.15, stand- 
ard $5.80@05,95, first clear $5.10@ 
5.40; spring short $6.65976.85, stand- 
ard $6.45@6.65, first clear $5.90% 
6.25, high gluten $6.8077; soft wheat 
short $5.65@6, straight $530@05.60, 
first clear $4.6575.10, high ratio cake 
$6.200@6.60; Pacific Coast cake $7.30 
“7 60, pastry $6.50@6.80 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: No new business was book- 
ed by Pacific Northwest flour mills 
last week, but near capacity grinds 
continued due to earlier orders. A 
production drop is expected within 
the next few weeks 

Portland: New bookings were slow 
in the Pacific Northwest. Mills 
gradually catching up on old book- 
ings, and lower operations are notice 
able. Some mills took short periods 
off for fumigation after an extended 
run of seven days a week. Domestic 
buying was on the slow side, with the 
larger buyers well bought up. No in- 
ducement for distant purchases is evi 
dent at this time. Flour 


quotations 


were mostly unchanged. Quotations 
Nov, 9: High gluten $7.32, all Mon- 
tana $7.12, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.11, cake 
$7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52, 100% 
whole wheat $646, graham $606 
cracked wheat $6.13, crushed wheat 


$6.36. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











~ I 
Gooch's Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lineoln, Nebraska 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 














PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


De ver lorad 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 











ue 
FLOUR} 


dee. 


ennison Co. 


of Quality and Service” 











bey 4 ays = 
576 Groin Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn, 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











MILLING 


KNAPPEN Coiveany 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIV 











Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills are not 
enjoying capacity operation, but busi- 
ness has been fair. Quotations Nov. 
7: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $5.8076.10 in 100 lb. cottons, 


less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 
Bakers $4.70@5 in 100 lb. papers, 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added 


for cartage where used 

There has been no improvement in 
demand for winter wheat flour. Do- 
mestic buyers are purchasing on a 
hand to mouth basis and there is no 
interest on the part of export buyers 
Quotations Nov. 7: $3.90, 100 Ib. in 
export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax 

Some additional winter wheat has 
sold for export and this may 
have a strengthening influence on 
price. Quotations Nov. 7: $1.40@1.45 
bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: The movement of Ca- 
nadian flour to overseas countries de- 
clined to 363,900 sacks for tic week 
ending Nov. 7, from 406,500 the pre- 
vious week. The totals included 107,- 
100 and 82,600 sacks, respectively, for 
International Wheat Agreement 
tinations. A good share of the Class 
2 flour exports were reported tor un- 
loading at U.K. ports. Domestic trade 
is seasonal, and there is no build-up 
of supplies. Mills are operating on a 
short week and prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations Nov. 9: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.70@ 
6.10; second patents, cottons $5.454 
5.85; second patents to bakers. paper 
100’s $4.50@4.70. All prices cash car- 
lots 


been 


des- 


Vancouver: Export flour sales im 
proved. Shippers said that sgles to 
the Philippine Islands are better 
Shipments to the Manila market it 
self from this area are holding their 
own, despite the advantage gained by 


U.S. flour shippers in the Philippine 
tariff raise last July. On the other 
hand, Canadian mills are finding it 
difficult to compete for sales to 
Philippine Islands outports when 


American brands are more attractive 
pricewise 

Reports were current in the trade 
here last week that the Pacific West 
bound Freight Conference was taking 
back into the fold the flour exporter 
who caused the freight price war re- 


cently. This exporter sold on an f.a.s 
basis at Vancouver, and the Manila 
buyers secured non-conference space 


at $19. This compared with the con- 
ference rate of $25 ton. The confer- 
ence then met this threat by cutting 
the charge from here to Manila to a 
$15 ton minimum, effective until the 
end of November. It is now 
stood that the other flour 

and the conference will be in session 
almost immediately, and it is forecast 
that the rate for December shipment 
will be somewhere in the vicinity of 
$20 short ton. 

Domestic flour trade is steady, with 
prices unchanged. Quotations Nov. 8: 
First patents $5.95, bakers’ $490 in 
papers and $5.10 in cottons; Ontario 
pastry to the trade $6.70 


cake $7.35. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The local millfeed bus- 
was almost stagnant most of 
last week and prices were 50¢ off for 
bran and midds. Red even 
weaker, with price dips ranging from 
$102.50. The onset of colder weather 
was credited with checking some of 
the decline. The week opened Nov. 
1 with the market very dull and only 
a fair sack demand for lighter feeds 
Red dog appeared to be in distress. 
By Nov. 7 pressure had started to 


under- 
shippers 


Ontario 


Iness 


dog was 
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develop for the movement of bran 
and midds. The week ended on a level 
just short of distress. 

Quotations Nov. 8: Bran $30@30.50, 
midds. $30@30.50, flour midds. $35.50 
736, red dog $36@38.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed trading was 
quiet on Nov. 11, with some sellers 
attributing the dullness to a holiday 


attitude. What demand there was 
came from the country trade for 
sacked or mixed feed. For the week 


ending Nov. 11, millfeed values were 
25¢ off to $1.25 up. Bulk feeds ex- 
hibited the most firmness, shorts ad- 
vancing $1@1.25 and middlings 75¢. 
Sacked shorts were unchanged, and 
bran was 25¢ weaker. Suppiies were 


termed adequate but not pressing. 
Quotations Nov. 11, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $30.25@31, shorts $30.50 


@31.25, sacked; bran $26.50@ 27.25, 
shorts $28.50 @ 29.25, midds. $28 @ 
28.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand was good last 
week, with offerings adequate. Bran 
declined $1.25@1.75 ton and shorts 


50¢@$1 ton. Quotations Nov. 8, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $30.25 @ 30.75, 
shorts $30.50@ 31. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with bran 
and shorts $1 ton lower. Supplies 
were about in line with trade require- 
ments. Quotations Nov. 7, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $30.50@31, gray shorts 
$30.50 @ 31. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed sustained a 
small setback, with bran down $1.25 
and shorts holding firm. New milo 
has not been moving in large quanti- 
ties yet, due to the wet weather in 
western Kansas. Piling on the ground 
is reported in some areas. Hign mois- 
ture content is plaguing elevators 
and farmers alike. Demand for feed 
was good. Quotations Nov. 8, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $30.25@31, shorts 
$30.50 @ 31.25. 

Oklahoma City: 
and shorts not 
declined $1 on bran 
shorts. Quotations 
ears: Bran $33@34, 
shorts $32.25@33.25. 
cars higher. 


3ran sales were 
so good. Prices 
and $1.25 on 
Nov. 8, straight 
millrun $32.50, 
Mixed or pool 


good 


Fort Worth: Demand for bran con- 
tinued fair last week, and after the 
break in the shorts market there was 
an improvement in the demand for 
gray shorts Offerings of millfeed 
were moderate and not pressing on 
the market at the weekend. Quota- 
tions Nov. 8, burlaps: Both bran and 
gray $38.50@39.50, delivered 
Texas common points; 50¢ lower on 
bran and $1.50 lower on shorts, com- 
pared with previous week. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were weak in 
the central during the week 
ending Nov. 11, and further price de- 
clines occurred. Red dog, especially, 
was soft, showing a dip of $4@6 
Large sales of flour during the week 
apparently encouraged belief that 
millfeeds will be plentiful. Quotations 
Nov. 8: Bran $34.50, standard midds. 
$34.50, flour midds, $39@40, red dog 
$41@42 

St. Louis: Prices ended the week 
50¢@$1.25 ton lower. The small pre- 


shorts 


states 


mium that bulk shorts commanded 
over bulk midds. was lost for a few 
days, and during part of the week 
bulk bran was quoted equal to the 
heavier feeds. 

The flour mills are running well, 


and millfeed production is heavy. The 
formula feed plants also are having 
a good steady run, but their require- 
ments for millfeed are light. Full time 
runs for the flour mills are sched- 
uled for this week, and track supplies 


of feed, which seemed about to dis- 


appear last week, will again become 
a problem 
Bookings for millfeed shipment be- 
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yond two weeks are a rarity, and 
mills are not pressing for future sales 
it the current prices. Quotations Nov. 


8: Bran $35.35@35.75, shorts $35.50 
a 36 

Boston: Values pointed dov nward 
last week. Offerings of domestic bran 
ind middlings were extremely heavy, 
ind generally met with considerable 
trade resistance. Buying activity was 
quite limited and confined to small 
lots for immediate or nearby require- 
ments. Bran closed $141.50 lower, 
ind midds. eased about $1. Quota- 
tions Nov. 9: Bran $44, midds. $44.50. 

Buffalo: Prices eased under lack of 
demand. A little better flour mill run- 
ning time augmented supplies and 
spot shipments were available, most- 


ly in bran. Mixers were quiet. The 
country trade is jammed with home 
grown grains and is not in the mar- 
ket for buying. Some mills are still 
awaiting directions on October sales 


for country consumer Price-wise 
Buffalo was well under the West and 
in the best position in the East. But 


despite this, no demand materialized, 
Part of the consumers’ apathy can 
be attributed to the recent dry, sun- 


ny weathe! 
midds 


Bran ended down $2.50, 
off $2 and red dog de- 


were 
clined $1. Quotations Nov. &: Bran 
$35@35.50, standard midds. $37@G 
37.50, red dog $43044.50. The bulk 
differential on bran and midds. was 


$450 


Pittsburgh: Sales continue on the 


low side Supplies are ample and 
hipments on any basi ailable. 
Quotations Nov. 8 f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
point Bran $43@43.50, standard 
nidds. $43.50@44, flour midds. $51@ 
2, red dog $54@455.50 


Philadelphia: A sli 
lertone previ 


rhtly easier un- 
iiled last week, causing 


ome prices to fall below recent 
highs. Dealings were quiet, however. 
The N ®& quotation on bran was 
unchanged from the previous week 
it $45.50, while standard midds 
dipped 50¢, to $46.50, and red dog de- 


lined $1 to $53 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 


was quiet with price teady to T5¢ 
easier. Demand was only moderate 
ind mixers and jobber even with 
hort t the lowest point in some 
yeal vere reluctant to increase 
bookit Mills were not pressing at 
this low point. They expect seasonal 
demand to bolster the market. Most 
of the trade is fairly well contracted, 
ind passing business was for only 
two to three-car purchase (uota- 
tions Nov. 8: Bran $40@41.75, shorts 


$40.25 @ 42.75 


Memphis: Prices moved downward 


lightly last week. Bran, gray shorts 
ind standard middlin were quoted 
Nov. 7 at $38 ton. A week earlier 
bran was $1.50 ton higher, gray shorts 
50¢ higher, and standard midds. $1.50 


higher. Supply was adequate and the 
demand light but improving, with 
the possibility that mixed feed busi- 
ness will row better due to colder 
veather. The trend is steady 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed irket remained at around 
$35 ton for prompt shipment through 
November. December shipments are 
bei! booked at $1 higher. Domes 
tic demand was limited last week 
Addit il export inquiry was re- 
ceived, but no sales were booked due 
to a shortage of shippin pace 


Qu tations Nov ~ 
tandard midds $40 


Millrun $35, 


Portland: Millfeed were weak 
Pasture ire excellent and the feed 
busine down. Japan was inquir- 
ing but the lack of space is prevent- 
ing booking Quotation Nov. 8 
Millrun $34, midds. $40 

Ogden: Prices were stationary, 
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with demand and supply about equal. 
Mills are running at capacity and are 
booked through the month. Quota- 
tions Nov. 8 (unchanged): Red bran 
and millrun $36, midds. $41. Tc Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $43, midds 


$48. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $43.50, midds. $48.50 f.o.b 


San Francisco and Los Angcies 
Vancouver: Domestic business is 
holding steady with ample supplies 


coming from prairie mills. Cash car 


quotations Nov. 8: Bran $40, shorts 
$42, midds. $46 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies have 
been adequate to take care of de- 


mand, with firming in bran 
prices. Quotations Nov. 7: Bran $43 
@44, shorts $44@45, midds. $53@54 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight Toronto-Moprtreal 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds is 
slow and disappointing 
Stocks are only moderate and prices 
slightly erratic. Quotations Nov. 9 
Bran f.o.b. mills $31@33 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $33@ 36; 
midds. $40@41. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra 


some 


cars, 


sales are 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye 
climbed 10¢ last week, but there was 
little buying interest. With prices now 
at the highest point since mid-August, 
there is some expression of opinion 
by mill representatives that buyers 
will confine themselves to fill-in buy- 
ing and rest on backlogs until prices 
retreat. The strength stemmed main- 
ly from bullish prices in 
where the basic rye future c 
approximately 6¢ for the week 
tations Nov. 8: Pure white No 
@5.10, medium $4.78@4.80 
$4.33@4.35 
Chicago: Rye flour 
petus from large s 


flour plices 


Chicago, 
mbed 
Quo- 
1 $5.08 

dark 


received no im- 
ales of hard winter 


wheat which occurred during the 
week ending Nov. 11 in the central 
states, and the continuing skein of 


slow sales weeks remained unbroken 
Quotations Nov. 8: White patent 
$5.35, medium $5.15, dark $4.60 

St. Louis: Rye 
changed. Sales were slow 


prices were un- 


Quota 


tions 


Nov. 8, in 100-lb. papers: White $5.28, 
medium $5.08, dark $4.53, pumper- 
nickel $4.78. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales contin- 


ued to lag. Directions are fair. Quo- 
tations Nov. 8, f.o.b Pittsburg h 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.745.79, 
medium $5.44@5.59, dark $4.89@5.24, 
blended $6.1846.28, rye meal $4,994 
5.24 

Philadelphia: Some 
of dark flour were 


modest takings 
reported in the 


local market last week, but the over- 
all tenor of dealings was just about 
the same as in recent weeks, with 


hand-to-mouth orders featured The 
Nov. 8 quotation on rye white cf $5.75 
@5.85 was unchanged from the 
ous week 


previ- 


Portland: Quotations Nov. 8: White 


patent $7.10, pure dark rye $6.10 
Oatmeal 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal seasonally good, 
with prices firm. Stocks are not 
heavy. Quotations Nov. 9: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65: oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.6546.90 in 


the three prairie provinces 
cash carlots. 
Toronto-Montreal: Although 
has been no great activity in 
and oatmeal 


Alt prices 


there 
rolled 
demand 


oats business 


is considered norma!. Quotations Nov 
cottons $5.55, 

cottons, 

Toronto-Montreal 


7: Rolled oats in &80-\b 
oatmeal in 100 Ib 
f.o.b. 


$6.85, 








VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


N. V. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ‘ 
CEREAL PRODUCTS q f “ME ” 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland V/ ELUNIE 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam"” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 





Ltd.) 


ti 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London ~y Heerengracht 300 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. i 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 











st oe 


atablin od 18ab 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 


Cable Address: ‘Torri’, London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN.) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON. E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., alao Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














‘E tLL, SPENCE & CO. 
FENNELL, S 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL 
Cable Address 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, COBRBALS 
AND CBRBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Bulldiages 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable 


, ENG, 


LONDON, EK. ©. 3 
“FENNEL,” Liverpool 


Address: “Famed,” London 

















D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street LASGOW, 
eae or 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL I 
DUBLIN 8 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
ed, CORN BEACHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON EB, ©. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 

rH PRODUCTS 

FAST OFrPFLCH ALSO AT 

LIVERPOO! nd PRI TOL 








L — 











FELIX COHEN, N. V. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS ( 79 
Mauritseweg (Post 196) FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOL! AND 
Reference: ID * Pwentsche k N,V 19 Waterloo Mt GLASGOW 
totterdam 
Telex 1290 Cable Addr Pellxhen Oable Address: ‘Manvel,’ Glasgow 

















Cable Address Dhomrmact Landor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTE! 


Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 14481 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


(Holland) 


62, Mark Lane 


Cal 
LONDON,E,.C. 3 aites 


Locomotion Hotterdam 




















TROELS FODE FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 
Veed C.F. business much preferred 
Cable Address 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals 
and Bakers SBupplics 


Cable Address: ‘*Trofo,” “Giencairn,” 


Glasgow 


Mn, 





Copenhagen 





———_— 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTEKS ap 
166 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C.5 ‘ 4 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE FLOUR IMPORTERS 




















17a Nicholas gt, /AmERD EN t Walingwn SS GLASGOW 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee Oable Address Dirtoma.”’ Glasgow 
I ‘ ’ 4 . y] Y 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR #PECIALISTS BINCE 1689 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address grip, Ameaterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Ameterdan Heference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 lbamrak MVORTERS Cable Cleo’ 


amore nKDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
erma and conditions in full 
wil ‘ nh request 


l’ro-forma ntra 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Bstablished 1874 





Cable Address: ‘Viseo” 
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Canadian Review ... 





Price Support 


Resolution 

The first steps to establish farm 
price supports in Canada were taken 
vie 1). S. Harkness, federai minis 
ter of agriculture, introduced a reso- 
lution into the House of Commons 
| for guaranteed prices for cer- 

tain agricultural commodities, 
rhe resolution broadens the scope 
the present Agricultural Prices 
rt Act passed by the govern- 
ment in 1944 which set up a $200 
mil fund to support prices of 
those produets considered by the 
ment to be selling at distress 


prices. The resolution stated in part 


Phat it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to establish a system of 
unranteed prices for certain agri 
cultural commodities to be naried and 


to provide that prices may be guar 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Mlevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Hoard of Trade Huilding 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














CARGILL @ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








REMEMBER 


emer ena. 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 





—— 


anteed for other agricultural 
commodity or commodities as n 
from time to 

The resolution also proposed a fund 
not exceeding $250 million in addition 
to the expenditure of the proceeds of 
ale of the supported 
commodities and any 
that might be derived therefrom 


any 
itTie d 
time 


agricultural 
other revenue 


Export Average 
Largest in History 


During the past 10 years Can 
has exported an average of 271 


ida 


mil 


lion bushels of wheat which is the 
largest 10-year average in history 
W. J. Parker, president of Manitoba 
Pool Elevators told the annuai meet 
ing of the Manitoba Chamber! of 
Commerce at Brandon. During that 
ame period the acreage to wheat de 
clined and averaged 24.5 million acre 

while the yield per acre averaged 
19.7 bu. or roughly 2.5 bu. more than 
the preceding 10 year That 2.5 bu 
per acre on 24,5 million acres for the 
10 years amount to 612 million 
bushels, Mr. Parker said. “The carry 


over at the end of July this year wa 
estimated at a little over 700 million 


bushels.” This increase had resulted 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S.A 

Manufacture Ki 

DEGERMINATED CORN 


n-Dried 
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Capacity, 16,000 Bushe! 
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for ALL your four. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDOSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





WINNIPEG 
destinations during 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 











FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 3-028] 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports 


. . ’ 
Exports of Canadian wheat 
August and September this year 


are shown in the following tabulation compiled by the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
Tota! 

Total wheat Total flour wheat & flour 
Aug.-Sept bu bu bu 
1957-58 45,862,083 5,216,664 51,098,747 
1956-57 50,952,168 6,215,265 57,167,433 
1955-56 35,415,382 6,819,697 42,235,079 
1954-55 41,803,889 7,025,670 48,629,559 
1953-54 45,591,384 7,652,713 53,244,097 
1952-53 53,167,438 8,922,434 62,089,872 


and wheat flour to all 
with comparisons, 








because of cultural practice the 
and improved 


use 


of chemicals rieties 


ind, quite important, generally fa- 
orable weather conditions tated 
Safflower Studies 
Unfavorable 

There is nothing to indicate the 


idvisability of safflower production in 
Manitoba, according to research 
projects carried on over a three-year 


period by the provincial government's 


oils and crop branch. Results were 
o unfavorable that the research 

rk was discontinued. The results 
included low yields of seed, late ma- 
turity, poor seed quality with low oil 
content, poor germination and low oil 
content 

Other experimental work carried 


on at Saskatoon by the University of 
Saskatchewan brought similar unfav- 


orable results 

D. Durksen, special crops agrono- 
mist with the Manitoba government, 
ha uggested that only a long-term 
breeding project might result in a 


province's 


uitable | 


oil and 


variety for the 
climatie condition 


Oats Crop 
Disposal 


Prairie farmers may noth- 
ing beyond the initial payment of 65¢ 
bu. on their oats deliveries basis No. 
, CW. at the Canadian lakehead to 


recelve 


the 1956-57 pool operated through 
the Canadian Wheat Board. Tnis was 
indicated by Gordon Churchill, Cana- 
da minister of trade and conimerce, 
in the House of Commons. Reporting 
on the disposal of the oats crop by 


the board, Mr. Churchill pointed to 
in unsold surplus and said that “un- 


less there is a sharp change in the 
market situation there may not be 
1 surplus for distribution to pro- 
ducers."" Should this take piace it 
would be the first time since the 
wheat board began marketing prairie 
oats eight years ago that western 
farmers received little beyond the 
initial delivery payment 

The normal procedure of the wheat 
board calls for initial payments fol- 
lowed by interim payments if sales so 
warrant and a final payment if there 


is any surplus when the pool i 
up 
In the 


wound 


case of the 1956-57 barley 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Nov. 8 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Nov. 4. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(7',¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





pool Mr. Churchill indicated this 
would likely be wound up at the end 
of this year. Under questioning in 
the House he confirmed that there 
would be a surplus for distribution 
in the barley pool and indicated it 


should be wound up by the year-end 
and final payment made to producers 
The 1956-57 wheat pool was 
out May 3 


closed 


Cash Advances 
Given Assent 


Royal assent has been given to the 
government bill to provide cash ad- 
vances on farm-stored grain in West- 
ern Canada, Following this action it 
was reported that the start of the 
cash advances program weuld be 
fixed by government proclamation 


More Earnings 
Reported 


Earnings of $1,119,896 compared 
with the previous year’s 3933,910 
total were recorded by Federal Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. The company’s 
fiscal year ended July 31 and the re- 
port of its operations was released to 
its recent annual meeting 

The company increased its dividend 
rate to $1.40 annually, up from the 
previous rate of $1 with dividend 
payments to be made quarterly from 
now on. During the year the com- 
pany paid $390,420 in patronage 
dividends, increased its working capi- 
tal by $663,368 to $7,760,260 and its 
surplus by $427,864 to $7,282,334 


Ontario to Vote 
On Wheat Plan 


The Farm Products Marketing 
3oard of Ontario has announced that 
a vote of producers will be taken on 


Dec. 9 to see whether or not a pro- 
posed marketing plan for Ontario 
winter wheat is to become effective 


Ontario wheat does not come within 


the jurisdiction of the Canadian 
Wheat Board Of those eligible to 
vote, 51% must vote, and of that 
number 60% of the votes must be 
“yes,” if the plan is to be put into 
operation 
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Terminal Flour Mills 
Is Increasing Grain 


Storage Facilities 


PORTLAND Additional grain 
storage construction has been start- 
ed by the Terminal Flour Mills Co 
and will be completed in January 
Cost of the additional facilities is es- 
timated at $140,000 

A warehouse is 
provide space for the additional stor 
age facilities, which consist of bolted 
tanks with a total capacity of 
some 250,000 bu. A tunnel witb belt 
conveyor system under the tanks will 
connect with Terminal’s 
cilities 

The additional will be used 
primarily to improve facilities for 
blending wheat for milling into flour 


being removed to 


steel 


present fa- 


space 
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F. Neil Leishman 


NEW POSITION—PF. Neil Leishman, 
a veteran application engineer in the 
field of dust control, has joined the 
Kansas City staff of the Day Sales 
Co. In his new association Mr. Leish- 
man will continue to serve flour mills, 
elevators and feed miils, as 
well as other types of industrial 
plants. He will also handle the sale 
of Day products throughout Kansas, 
Nebraska, lowa and Mis- 
souri., 


oT i 
grain 


western 





Interstate Profit 
Up Sharply in 
40-Week Report 


KANSAS CITY—-Sharply increased 


profits f Interstate Bakeries Corp 
on the ba of the 40-week earnings 
ive b reported, For the period 
led Oct », earn per mmon 
hare reached $3.07 compared with 
12 f the ime period in 1956 
Net profit was $3,210,168 con pared 
ith $2,591,190, on net iles of $87,- 
045,359 19957 ind $80,402,695 for 
the 4( Veek in 1956 
For the 12 weeks ended (Oct. 5, 
earnin pel hare were $1 com- 
pared with 30¢, net profit wa $1,083, - 
18 a inst $846,766 in 1956 and 
net sale vere $26,570,861, up from 
$24,903,965 in 1956 


we 


Products Development 
Director Appointed 
By Supersweet 


DES MOINES, IOWA Tom G 
Dyer, De Moine irea ile manag- 
er f{ Supersweet Feed has been 

umed to direct a newly formed prod- 
icts development department of the 
fir He will continue to make his 
headquarter in Supersweet area 
othe l De Moines 

M Dy ittended Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moine and 

ed | Sargent & Co. in 1954 

He ( ‘ ijes manage! f the Des 
M ( when the Supersweet di 
International Milling Co 

l Sargent ir \ ist, 1956 
R Mr. Dyer Des Moines 
nanage! Howard C 

is been a tant sales 

an il De Moine He is A 
rraduate f Ohio State University 

nd is a former district sales manag- 
er for the J. C. Watkins ¢ Winona, 
Minr 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Nov. Nov 
\, 8. 
—!957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 30% 26 262 26 
Allis-Chaimers 364 24% 25 25% 
Am. Bakeries Co 37% 31% 34 34 
Am. Cyanamid 484 35% 38 38 
A-D-M Co. 39% 32 32 32 
Borden ...... 62% 51% 55 55 
Cont. Baking Co 33% 26% 27 27 
Pid. $5.56 105 92 94 94 
Cream of Wheat 30 26 26 
Dow Chemica! 68% 49 50 50 
Gen. Baking Co 1 9 9 9 
Gen. Foods Corp 49% 40 43 43 
General Mills, Inc 69 56 56% 56 
fd. 5% . 115 100 102% 102 
Merck & Co 42% 29% 7 37 
Pf ; 120 105% 116% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 40% 35 38 38 
Pid. $7 163 142% 146 145 
Pfizer, Chas 652 42% 49 49 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 444 39% 41 40'/4 
Procter & Gamble Si’, 44% 47 47 
Queker Oats Co 392 33% 34 34 
Pid. $6 . 138 123%. 126 126 
St. Regis Paper Co 484 23% 25 25 
Pid. $4.46 %% 65 87 
Std. Brands, Inc 42% 37% 39 39 
Sterling DOrug 35% 25% 30 30 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 74 65 652 65 
Un. Biscuit of Am 29% 252 26 26 
Victor Ch. Works 57% 33%. 33%. 45% 
Ward Baking Co 16%e 12 12 12 
Pid. $5.50 95 80 8! 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pid 148'/ 150 
General Baking Co., $8 Pid 126 128 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 75 77 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 89% 92 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 68 89'/ 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 66 92 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 7! 72'A 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Nov. Nov 
¥ 8. 
1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp 4's 4" 4" 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 205 149' 180 180 
Hathaway Bak., 
. “a 4'/ 2 2 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N 
Pid. $5 101%. 92 92 
Omar, inc 14% 8'/ 9% 
Wagner Baking Co., 
Pfd : 104 S| 5! 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of N. Y $8 Pfd ilé6 117 
Wagner Baking Co 1% 2% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Oct. Nov 
25, \, 
—1957- 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 3.15 3.15 
Pid. 8B 55 50 50 50 
Can. Bakeries 5 4 5 
Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 
A B'/4 7 7 7 
Pid 50 35 40 
Catelli Food, A 32 19 27 
B 40 34 40 
Cons. Bakeries 8 5M 6's 6 
Federal Grain 33%. 25 23 25 
Pid 28% 25 *24', *°24 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.75 5 
int. Mig., Pid 83 73 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pf 126 122 123 
Maple Leaf Mig 6M 7 7% 7% 
Pid 93 83 *80 *80 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 24 
26 22% 25 
Ogilvie Flour 38 252 26 26 
Pid 165 128 «4*125 128 
Sid. Brands 9 39 "40 
Toronto Elevs 20 16 16" 
United Grain, A 16% 15. 16 16 
Weston, G.. A 37% «17% 18% 18% 
8 28 17% 19 18'/4 
Pid. 4'A% 94 78 8! 62 
*Less than board lot 
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BARLEY EXPORTS BY CANADA 
WINNIPEG The export move- 
ment of barley from Canada during 
August and September 
hind the comparative total a year 
ago. The current total of 6,339,000 
bu. included 3,723,000 for the U.S., 
while the 15,554,000 bu. cleared in 
the initial two months of the past 
crop year included only 4 302,000 bu. 
for the U.S. To the end of September, 
according to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
1,508,000 bu. of Canadian barley 
cleared to Japan and 1,003,000 to the 
U.K. Belgium and the Netherlands 


lags far he- 


were the other destinations. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millera KENT, ONIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter W heat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake. l’astry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: One of the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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GRAIN SERVICE > 
where 


New York Louisville 

; Chicago Memphis 
St. Lowls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis ft. Worth 
Buflalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8, C 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
, St. Louls Nashville 
Kansas City Louleville 
Omohe Memphis 
Minneapolis weed id 
Buffalo salveston 
ve Houston 
Toledo Ft, Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


1 | MILLING WHEATS 


ds 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 4 
———- acta ent ime 














VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN 


SOYA BEANS 


FLAX 


Founded 18sa 


MINNEAPOLIS 





DULUTH 


























ee . } 
**Best Out West” Diamond Db” 
**Red Chief” *Wheats Best” 
Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
-—s 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 8 220%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MQ. 





—. 








Phone Victor #400. LD 154 








Batabiis 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE “IkKES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


1493 


Cable Address 4,ocarle 
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PRESIDENT 


(Continued from page 3) 





ing voluntary groups 
those invited to consider the role of 
food in every aspect of national life. 

Invited participants will be ad- 
dressed by the President at the open- 
ing breakfast at the Statler Hotel 
Following this, health authorities will 
report on the latest findings tn nu- 


will be among 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 OCwts. Capacity 
Crain Storage 7,350,000 Bus, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Mour Co., 019 N,. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bidg. 


Nenbourd 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Piain and BSelf-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
lets le) tisle] SN. lem yy tel. 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 
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CANADA MAY SEND MORE 
WHEAT TO INDIA 


OTTAWA—The possibility of ship- 
ping more Canadian wheat to India 
is under discussion. This was indicat- 
ed in the House of Commons, Nov. 7 
when John Diefenbaker, prime min- 
ister, in reply to a question from the 
opposition, said, “I believe consider- 
ation will be given to having further 
transactions with India.” He was un- 
able to relate at that time how far 
this consideration has progressed. 
Canada has already announced that it 
will ship $7 million worth of wheat to 
India as part of Canada’s contribu- 
tion to the Colombo Plan. 





trition research, industrialists will 
discuss the contribution of tood to 
the national economy, and physicians, 
educators and experts in family liv- 
ing will explore the role of tood in 
the varied aspects of American life 

Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa 
tion, has been named genera! chair 
man of the all-industry sponsoring 
group and Homer R, Davison, presi 
dent of the American Meat Institute 
is serving as chairman of a 20-mem- 
ber committee, including milling and 
baking groups, charged with confer 
ence planning. 

Mr. Davison has announced that 
the planning committee has selected 
“Food Comes First!” as the confer- 
ence theme. The conference, he said, 


“will ask questions, develop ideas, 
stimulate interest and point up the 
facts of food to the invited guests 


and to the consumers of the U.S 





“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sus, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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All Want Ads cash with order 


CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


Type or print your ad below and mail with check or money order to THE NORTH. 
WESTERN MILLER, P. ©. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Rate 15¢ per word, minimum 
charge $2.25, for regular set-solid ads. Count six words for signature. Add 20¢ for 
handling replies if ad is keyed care this publication. Rate for Situations Wanted ads 
10¢ @ word, $1.50 minimum. Display or ‘‘boxed'' ads $7 per column inch per insertion. 
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MILLER 


Clifford E. Soward 


Prospects Favorable 


For Maple Leaf 


TORONTO Maple Leaf 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
year in total export 


Milling 
better 
and 


expects a 
shipment 
intends to improve its domestic busi- 
ness, Clifford E 
told stockholders at the annuai meet- 


Soward, president, 
ing 

Mr. Soward revealed that profits 
in the first quarter of the current fis- 
cal year are moderately under those 
recorded in the same period Jast year, 
due largely to reduced feed business 


in Eastern Canada. This, in turn, 
temmed from the exceptionally good 
grain crops harvested in the eastern 
part of the country this season. Mr 


Soward expects feed busine 
up later in the year. 
Maple 


to pick 


On balance, Leaf expects 


that the current fiscal year will turn 
out somewhat better than last year 

Referring to export market Mr 
Soward said: “We expect that Ca- 
nadian wheat will surely be more 


competitive with American wheat this 
year and we are hopeful that export 


flour shipments for the current year 
will be back to the 1956 levei. There 
is, at least, a good possibility of this 


ind the reduced pressure for domes- 
tic flour business should be nelpful in 
getting a more satisfactory A 

Mr. Soward 


return 
previously reported 
that Maple Leaf's net profit for the 
year ended July 31, 1957, was $653 
962 against $602,531 for 1956 





ST. LAWRENCE SHIPPING 
WILL CLOSE EARLY 


OGDENSBURG, N.Y. — St. Law- 
rence River shipping is reported slow- 
ing up, and marine officials are pre- 


dicting an early close of navigation 
this fall. Frank A. Augsbury, Jdr., 
Ogdensburg, president of the Hall 


Corporation of Canada, Ltd., owner of 
a fleet of Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River vessels, cited the current 
Canadian grain surplus and European 
trading, based on the “dominance of 
the dollar,” is likely to bring naviga- 
tion to an earlier conclusion this year 
than in some past years. It is expect- 
ed that the Lachine Canal will close 
Dec. 7 and the locks at the Sault Dec. 
12. Regardless of weather conditions 
there will be no extension as appar- 
ently operations in connection with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway compel the 
closing of the locks on these dates. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 





be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minttmum., Add 20¢ per insertion for 
heyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 


per inch per insertion, All 
cash with order 


Want Ads 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mili Machinery, Box 674, 


Jefferson City, Mo 





CORNMEAL 





CORNMEAL 
Packed 1958 
in bags Delivery Quantity, 
Ib Destination date Ib 
Alaboma— 
5 Birmingham Jan. 10 480,000 
Colorado— 
5 Denver Jan. 10 ¥40 000 
5 Denver Jan. 20 740,000 
Georgia— 
50 Savannah Jan. 10 440,000 
100 Savannah Jan. 10 55,000 
IMinois— 
5 Rock Island Jan. 10 60,000 
5 Rock Island Jan. 20 90,000 
50 Rock Island Jan. 10 60,000 
Indiana— 
5 Indianapolis Jan. 10 80,000 
lowa— 
5 Des Moines Jan. 20 80,000 
Kansas— 
5 Wichita Jan. 10 +40,000 
Kentucky— 
5 Lexingtor Jan. 20 618,200 
Louisiano— 
5 New Orleans Jan. 10 960,000 
50 New Orleans Jan. 10 *240,000 
Massachusetts— 
5 Boston Jan. 10 40,000 
5 Boston Jan. 20 40,000 
Michigan— 
5 Detroit Jan. 10 510,000 
Mississippi— 
5 Jackson Jan. 10 1,601,700 
50 Jackson Jan. 10 40,000 
Missouri— 
5 St. Louis Jan. 10 240,000 
New Mexico— 
5 Albuquerque Jan. 10 +40 000 
New York— 
100 New York City Jan. 10 43,800 
North Carolino— 
50 Raleigh Jan. 10 290,900 
Oklahoma— 
5 Muskogee Jan. 10 %360,000 
5 Muskogee Jan. 20 *360,000 
Oregon— 
5 Portland Jan. 10 120,000 
Pennsylvaniao— 
© Philadelphia Jan. 10 210,700 
5 Pittsburgh Jan. 10 460,000 
50 Pittsburgh Jan. 10 80,000 
Tennessee— 
5 Knoxville Jan. 10 221,250 
50 Knoxville Jan. 10 #418000 
Texas— 
5 Houston Jan. 10 *360,000 
Virginia— 
5 Richmond Jan. 10 180,000 
Washington— 
5 Seattle Jan. 10 745,000 
West Virginio— 
5 Charleston Jan. 20 400,000 
50 Charleston Jan. 20 160,000 
Wyoming— 
5 Cheyenne Jan. 20 +40,000 
5 Alaska! Jan. 10 ¥13,200 
5 Puerto Rico Jan. 10 %680,000 
5 Puerto Rico Jan. 20 +60,000 
*Regular corn meal 
+Degermed cornmea! 
tDomestic marking shipment of cornmeal 


to Puerto Rico and Alaska to 
multi-wall paper balers 


be packed in 
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ROMANIA SEEKING CORN 
OTTAWA~—Negotiations for large 
quantities of Canadian hybrid corn 


by Romania are indicated here. A trade 
delegation from Romania is in proc- 
with 
producers for what have 
been substantial quan- 
tities. Last year Ontario farmers dis- 
posed of fairly sizeable amounts of 


ess of completing a contract 
Ontario 


described as 


seed corn to the USSR 
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Aeration Can Save 60% of 
Cost of Turning Stored Grain 


WASHINGTON —- Sixty percent of 
the normal of stored 
rain can be saved by the use of aera- 
tion systems developed through mar- 


costs turning 


keting research, according to a re- 
port issued by the Agricultural Mar- 
ketir Service U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 
Pre nary findings of a_ broad 
narketing research project on meth- 
is of moving air through stored 
rair licate that motor-driven aera- 
tior t maintain grain quality 
it siderably lower cost than 
‘rain through the air on 

! the AMS reported 

rh eration system is bring- 
in i gnificant changes in com- 
mercial rain storage practices, ac- 

rdir t the report 

For years, grain has been 
1ioved physically through the air to 
prevent mold growth and insect ac- 
tivity, equalize grain temperatures, 
prevent moisture movement and ac- 
cumulation and remove odors. Aera- 
tion can accomplish all of this equal- 
ly well at less cost, the report said. 


At the 
tem can be 
through the 
to cont! 


ime time, the aeration sys- 
used to spread fumigants 
grain, making it possible 
| insect infestation at a low- 


er cost. Aeration is also effective in 
holding moist grain for short periods 
Turnin require empty storage 
pact ind often results in breakage 
ind shrink e of the in. With 
ierati USDA said, the quality of 
the gralr maintained without wear 
1 tear both the grain and han- 

n ery 
rh rketing re irch report 
hows tl vhile the total annual cost 
f tu rain ranges from 1 to 3¢ 
bu L¢ 1 costs average less than 
l¢. I pecific example, the turn- 
ng cost | barrel of rice in an up- 
ht was about 4¢. Installa- 
tion of an aeration syste reduced 
qualit iintenance to less than 
Cost I talling aeration systems 
f 1 to 5¢ bu. of capacity, 
the size I tne torave 









cdi 


William T. 


Bess, Jr. 


UNION BAG APPOINTMENT — 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. has 
announced the appointment of Wil- 
liam T. Bess, Jr., as assistant to the 
president. A member of the Union 
organization since 1950, Mr. Bess 
served most recently as assistant 


director of multiwall bag sales. 


type of system, and other factors 
Normal power costs for aeration 


range from 1/10th to %¢ a bu. per 
year. Power and labor costs for turn- 
ing grain the normal four times a 
year are often three times as much. 

Aeration is rapidly being adopted 
by the grain storage industry, with 
significant savings in handling and 
storage costs. It was also quickly put 
into use by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in the James River and Hudson 
River reserve fleets to prevent losses 
from spoilage. Equipment was not 
available for turning the grain in 
these ships. CCC now reports the 
aeration system to be completely suc- 
cessful in preserving the quality of 
the grain at a cost of only 1/30¢ per 
bu. per year for power 

A copy of the report, “Aeration of 
Grain in Commerciai Storages,” Mar- 
keting Report No. 178, may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Informa- 
tion, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 


25, 
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ADM FIELDS FOUR 
CHAMPIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Three teams— 
four championships. That is the rec- 
ord compiled by Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. entries in the Minneapolis 
Commercial Softball leagues. Leading 
the ADM sluggers was the men’s 
slow pitch team, which Went on after 
sweeping its league title to take the 
city championship in that class, The 
manager of the team was Walter 
Budde of ADM’s research laboratories. 
The men’s fast pitch team, managed 
by Clyde (Duke) Kennedy of the feed 
department, did nearly as well, After 
winning the league championship, the 
fast pitchers went to the semi-finals 
of the city playoffs before being de- 
feated, The girls’ team made it a clean 
sweep for the ADMers in league play 
by capturing top honors under the 
management of Harry Johnston of 
the flour and feed division. There were 
no city playoffs for the girls’ league. 
The three ADM teams posted a rec- 
ord of 27 consecutive victories before 
one was defeated. 








Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Widg., Memphis, Tenn. 













rr's 
BIN 


CHECKED 


means your 
flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


cseepeanie 





























NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call 
us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 


ments. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN + OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


© NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
® ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG 

® TOLEDO *® CHICAGO 

© BUFFALO © BALTIMORE 

© MEMPHIS © PEORIA 

© OMAHA ® DULUTH 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


© PEKIN, ILL, 
© GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
® BURLINGTON, IOWA 
© ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 
LIVERPOOL 
(@ Elevator Facilities) 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elewater Capacity 
30, 


000,000 Buds. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. we Ferguson Fumigants, inc...64, 18a Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ... Runciman Milling Co 34 
Acme-Evans Co sonveve’ ae Fisher-Pallgatter Mig. Co. ... Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 17 Ruoff, A., & Co. ne 
Acme Flour Mills Co. _— Fisher Fliouring Mills Co. ... 16 Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 30 Russell, DO. T., & Baird, Ltd 3! 
Amber Milling Division ve Flour Mills of America ...... i Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Amendt Milling Co. .......+. 32 Flynn, John M., Co. ........ Russell Milling Co 34 
American Flours, Inc joao ae Fode, Troels ‘ soossevece BS 
American Molasses Forster Mfg. Co meee ¢ . 
(Nulomoline Div.) .....-.+. Fort Garry Millin "Gh. 2 «= Magee Oran Ge. 31 Scott, Mungo, Ltd 23 
Angell, Chr ; soveeee Foster & Felter b doenseede be ~ eridan Fiouring Mills, Inc. 33 he : 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ... , Franco, Proncle i Rete eich se or a sae ‘ short, J. R., Mig. Co pes A young British career diplomat 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. Fe GON esa eet dsc ncever le Leaf Mig. C Ps a imon.. Henry, Ltd 2a ~=6was tooling along a local parkway in 
Association of Mill & Elevator Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills eee ef ven a Co. 194°: 3° — Simonds-Shields-Theis ming along a local parkway 
Mutual Insurance Companies Marsh & McLennan, In: Grain Co. 28 his right-hand-drive Humber at 30 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


“| THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 
ond corn meal mill with a daily capacity of 1,000 sacks of each product 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally 
Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 
& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 


The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora” and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox® 
powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 


The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won't “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy ...without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use — without stor- 
age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately. 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. GELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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[| Brought the Bread!”’ 


Today the littlest one can bring home the bread. small coin, and a store not far off. 


And this is as it should be. Skillful makers of Even with a world full of new things to eat, the 
bread and millers of flour have fixed it that way. family still requires bread. General Mills is proud 
The family is going to eat the finest bread the of its part in providing the flour that makes the 
world has known yet, in its thousands of years of bread .. . better today than yesterday .. . even 


bread eating. The only requirements are a child, a better tomorrow. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





